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Greenwich Country Club 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ake Summer sale 


for your growing trees 


UMMER is the working season for your trees, 
when growth and beauty are in the making. 
But Summer is also the busy season for parasites 
of all kinds—some openly and voraciously attack- 
ing the foliage; others striking silently and in- 
sidiously with equally destructive results. 


This should be a year favorable for tree enemies. 
The drought of the past two seasons in widespread 
sections has reduced the trees’ vitality and resist- 
ance to attack. It is of the utmost importance to 
spray these valuable and cherished possessions 
NOW. Equally important is it that they be ade- 
quately fed at once to overcome the effects of 
malnutrition and consequent lack of resistance. 
Let Bartlett help you in this important matter. 
See what a difference it makes to your trees, the 
Science Way — the Bartlett Way. The F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Company, Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES—VICKS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia White Plains 
Boston Westbury, L. I. 
Orange, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chicago (Evanston) 
Danbury, Conn, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Richmond, Va., Box 8 
West End Station 
Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 
Washington, D. C., Box 3 103 
East Providence, R. I, 


the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and 





ADDED BEAUTY 





for the well-groomed estate— 





Lt extra charm that a King Green- 
house brings to your estate is one 
of the expected things, now-a-days. 

For whoever heard of a really finished 
place without its glassed-over gardens 
for flowers and plants . . . and even 
vegetables. 

The King type of construction meets 
your requirements both architectural 
and service. Adaptable to sun-rooms, 
conservatories, swimming pools. Send 
for particulars. 


Kinc CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
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WILLS ONSTON GaP edi 9¥ 


Right now is the time to use Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. frequently and thoroughly to protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and evergreens against the 
ravages of destructive insect pests. It is highly effec- 
tive, yet will not injure the most tender young 
ge Harmless to humans, clean and easy to apply. 

or sale at all dealers. Recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. 1 quart 
$1.00—1 gallon $3.00—5 gallons $12.00—10 gallons 


FUNG-O _:_ 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific pre- 
ventative and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot and 
many other fungus diseases of ornamental and greeD- 
house plants. Particularly recommended for the 
Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 1 gallon $4.00 —5 
gallons $15.00—10 gallons $30.00. 


NAS oe 


WILSON’S AWINO (Pyrethrum Spray) non-poison- 
ous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM spray. Eas- 
ily controls both sucking and chewing insects of the 
more resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexical 
Bean Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose Chafer 
and Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly and many others. Complete, requiring only 
a dilution with water. 
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Yes, indeed— 


we do grow other plants than Violas | 


Send for our free Catalog now. There's plenty of information 
with the descriptions, and all prices quoted include delivery 
to you. There are interesting sections on 


HARDY PERENNIALS, NATIVE PLANTS, ORCHIDS, FERNS, 
and a large assortment of splendid 
ROCKERY PLANTS 





A 















service. 


Betscher Hemerocallis 


Poppy, Mrs. Perry (true stock) 





Here are some sample offers. Order one or more when you 
request the Catalog, and learn the quality of our plants and Gardens never lose their charm 
HARDY PERENNIALS Where lilies bloom, these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction 


Either Goldeni (deep orange) or 
J. A. Crawford (apricot yellow). 


Fine heavy plants from pots. postpaid each order. Here is a selection of 
NATIVE PLANTS ee ° ° ° 
Lobelia Cardinalis (Cardinal Flower) Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
Saxifraga Virginiensis (native white Saxifrage) either one that will produce flowers from June until Autumn 


$] 4COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION$ 750 
ROCKERY PLANTS (Six of each) (Three of each) 
Veronicas, five different sorts, including V. incana EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
(gray foliaged) and V. trehani (yellow foliaged) L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
for $1.50, postpaid —Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
V. corymbosa stricta L. elegans L. longiflorum I. auratum 
The best prostrate sort 5 plants for $1, postpaid —Red —White —Gold-banded 
L. croceum L. superbum L. speciosum 


















one plant, $1.50 postpaid so much sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures 
your success. Five pages of our 1931 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy 
35c each, or 5 for $1.50, Lilies and we give a special three-page sheet of cultural directions with 


5 plants for $1, postpaid 














GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 





| 
—Buff —Orange yellow —Pink 


OVE Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and 
Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy 
Perennials. Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for 
our Garden Book. It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 
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FLORISTS 


TOMS SMM SI SMS 


OCP TTT @ LLL 


TST 





New York, N. Y. 





SHELBURNE, VT. _ F.H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 








367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 
F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 











SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
FLORICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
FRUIT GROWING, POULTRY, ETC. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 
I5th. Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August 3rd to 29th. 
Address 
The Director, Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 




















Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 











Scotch Plains, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 























RED ARROW 


NON-POISONOUS 


INSECT SPRAY 
(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


The superior Pyrethrum Spray for soft- 
bodied insect pests Non-poisonous, 
safe, effective, on flowers, vegetables 
or fruit. Requires no spreader. 


Oz. 35c; Y% pt. $1.00; Ye pt. $1.75; 
qt. $6.00; gal. $20.00; postpaid. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Gable of ontents 
e 














Late May Work 
Garden Club Federations at Chattanooga. 219, 
Garden Books for Juniors 
Growing Lilacs From Seed 
A Persistent Low Perennial 
Andromedas for Shady Places 
The Cover Illustration 
Meeting the Needs of the Iris 
An Early Flowering Apricot 
Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gaedener .... . = - - 228, 
Cornus Canadensis in the Garden 
An Experience With Lilacs . 

















































ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
















































The Pineapple Lily BUTTERWORTH'S 
Soils Needed by the Clematis Preningian iitaiiiada 
Two Good Meadowrues . . ORCHIDS 
Home Mixed Grass Seed . . Plants and Flowers 
Proper Feeding of the Lawn Phone 33 















A Diminutive Corydalis . . 

A Lily From Formosa .. a 

May and June Exhibitions ........... 
Spraying and Dusting Roses............ 
New Zealand Spinach for Summer ..... we 
Sunflowers as Garden Subjects ............. 



































Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 























under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Bring the Glory 
of the Hills to 


Your Home 


m@ Nothing is more beautiful than the glo- 
rious spring blooms of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas—modest white, soft orchid 
pink to orange yellows. Our nursery- 
grown native Rhododendrons can come 
to you at very reasonable prices. Catalog 
on request. 
Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 1 
to 3 feet high, 10 different, enough to cover 
25 to 40 sq. ft. blooms are from 
white to orange, April to July—a wond’rous series of blossoms. 

La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold will not kill them. 
They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery-grown stock conserves native forests. 

Price for this superior collection only $25, packed f.o.b. Stroudsburg. Please send 
check with order. 

Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. 
nursery in America. 





Visitors welcome to nursery. Write for full list of shrubs in this offer. 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


Box B, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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All of these choice broad-leafed evergreens only $25 
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“LITTLE POTTED SEEDLINGS” 


A sharp twist of temperature — an 
overdose of water and your precious 
seeds are gone—every one. 


This is no one’s fault because so 
many seeds are “touchy” and tempera- 
mental, some of them as fine as dust. 


All this is very discouraging but 
we will be glad to help in this diffi- 
cult work by sending you little seed- 
lings and divisions well rooted from 
pots, all ready to grow and bloom. 


“There is, besides, a point upon 
which we must lay emphasis, and 
that is that we shall succeed better 
with fairly young plants (not too 
young and frail, of course) than with 
those which have large roots.”—From 
Rock Garden and Alpine Plants by 
Henri Correvon. 


DELPHINIUM 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal 
named Delphinium, including many 
novelties of last season, every va- 
riety awarded a Gold Medal. 


The “Award of Merit” collection, 
strong transplanted seedlings - well 
rooted from little pots ready to bloom 
this season. 100 for $10.00. 





ROCK PLANTS 


in great variety, including many new 
and interesting kinds, all will bloom 
this season, if planted early. 

Please state your location and ex- 
posure so that we can send you some- 
thing that will grow and bloom abun- 
dantly. Assortment. 100 for $5.00. 


LITTLE PLANTS 
For Stepping Stones 


It is hard to find a little plant th; 
“will stand the wear” but we hay 
some that are low and “husky,” a 
ways neat and tidy in the path. Many 
are sweet smelling too, when you 
walk over them. 100 for $5.00. 


PERENNIALS 


“Because of sentiment,’’ we have 
made a collection of “little potted” 
fragrant flowers from old gardens. 
There are new imported perennials 
among them — just right for tucking 
into empty spaces. 100 for $5.00. 


Wild Flowers and Ferns 


from our new Alpine Garden in the 
Catskills. Collection of strong plants, 
well packed. 100 for $10.00. 


ELSIE McFATE 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 


PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















BOOKS by 
ERNEST H. WILSON 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the poetry and the per- 
sonality of trees will find their imagination fired by this great 
masterpiece. De luxe format. Quarto size, 66 illustrations. 


Boxed $15.00 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


Indispensable to all who would garden wisely and surround 
themselves with the best in shrub, herb and vine. 27 illustrations. 


$5.00 
MORE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats available for 
American gardens. 43 illustrations. $5.00 


CHINA—MOTHER OF GARDENS 


The fascinating account of Dr. Wilson's extensive travels in 
hitherto little explored western China, and from which he 
culled the horticultural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. De 
luxe format. Octavo size, 61 illustrations. $10.00 


PLANT HUNTING 


The thrilling story of Dr. Wilson's seven plant hunting trips to 
Africa, the Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, East Indies and other lands. Two volumes, |28 
illustrations. Boxed $15.00 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Glen Head 


PEONIES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 





IRISES 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 


New York 


LILACS 


Manager 
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For Rock Gardens, Borders 


and Permanent Beds 


Well Rooted, Field Grown Plants 
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The Garden 
Beautiful 


These are not to be compared with frail seed- 
ling plants or the customary small divisions. 
THOSE MARKED WITH A STAR (*) ARE SUITABLE FOR ROCK GARDENS 


*Arabis alpinus, Rock Cress. 

One of the most desirable, early Spring flow- 
ers. Especially fine for rock gardens and edgings. 
Equally good in borders. Forms a dense carpet of 
pure white flowers. Blooms over a long season. 


Good for cutting. 


*Dianthus Caesius, Cheddar Pink. 

A splendid rock plant, forming dense tufts a 
few inches high. Bears sweet scented, pink flow- 
ers in May and June. 

*Dianthus deltoides, Maiden Pink. 

A charming creeping variety with pink flow- 
ers in June and July. Splendid for rock gardens. 
Dianthus Erfurt, Double dwarf. 

Fringed fragrant flowers. 

*Dianthus plumaris, Double Hardy Garden 

Pinks. 

Fringed, fragrant flowers of white, crimson or 
purple shades, spotted and variegated. 
*Helianthemum mutabile, Rock or Sun Rose. 

Pretty low growing evergreen plants, 12 in. 
high, forming broad clumps, hidden by a mass 
of flowers in June and July. Good for dry, 
sunny locations, 

Giant Flowering Hibiscus, Rosemallow or 

Marshmallow. 

A wonderfully improved form. Flowers are 
of intense brilliant colors and of enormous size, 
frequently a foot across. Suitable for planting 
anywhere, wet or dry ground. Five feet or more 


12 for $1.95 POSTPAID 


Now Is the Time to Plant! 


in height. Flower from June until frost. The 
colors are red, pink and white. 
*Iberis sempervirens, Evergreen Candytuft. 

An abundant blooming early white flowered 
plant. Fine for rockeries and cemeteries. 
*Myosotis, Forget-Me-Not. 

Does well in damp places. 

Peonies, Pink, Red and White. 

35¢ each, $3.75 per dozen. 

*Phlox subulata, Moss or Mountain Pink. 

Pretty moss-like, evergreen plants, a mass of 
pink flowers in the Spring. Splendid for rock- 
eries, terraces or for covering graves. 

Poppies, the beautiful Oriental Poppy. 

Unequalled for gorgeous early flowers. 
*Pyrethrum, pink, daisy-like flowers. 
Rudbeckia Newmanii. . 

Dark orange yellow flowers, with prominent 
purple central cone, borne on long, strong stems 
from July until frost. Grow anywhere. 
*Sedum acre, Gold Moss. 

A splendid evergreen rock plant or for a 
ground cover. Valuable for covering graves. Tiny 
yellow flowers. Most valuable for the evergreen, 
low creeping plant. 

*Sedum coccineum. Trailing Plants. 

Rosy-crimson flowers in July and August. 
Veronica longifolia, Japanese Speedwell. 

Beautiful bushy plants 2 to 3 feet high, with 
long, dense spikes of brilliant deep blue flowers 
from July until September. Will flourish any- 
where in sunshine. 


Except where noted. 
Not less than 3 of a kind. 


Mail Orders Only 


C. E. WILSON & CO., Ine. 


Dept. 217-S 


Manchester, Conn. 














C. E. BUELL, Inc. 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $4 for 100 lb. s + 

paid in N. E. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 


(Ground Peat) 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


freight pre- 


BOSTON, MASS 








We CAN move your 


trees —or we can NOT 


WHITE & FRANKE 


There’s no half-way about it. If 
we can, they will be moved suc- 
cessfully and will LIVE. If we 
cannot, we will tell you so as soon 
as we see the trees. Our service to 
you is a service of safety. 


Ask us for literature and 
information 


1368 Beacon St. 
Brookline, Mass. 


22 Monument Sq. 
Portland, Me. 
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Your-solf holds ‘lint enh or en panes 
and success. And while we like to think of Mother’. 
Nature as a most gracious and liberal sort of Goddess 
who lends immeasurable aid in gardening, we must 
- first learn the secret of how to use Her treasures. 


In gardening, every thing depends upon the power”. Pi 
y of your sh fo produes, and this power in turn de- “ 
pends upon how well you provide the soil with water, o 

“air and plant food; and how well youmaintain correct 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


29-P BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EVERGREENS 


OD VERGREENS may be transplanted successfully now because in most varieties the new 
growth has not es yet started and on a few it is just beginning. This condition applies to 
rhododendrons, mountain laurel, heathers and many other broadleaved evergreens. 


We can supply at this time many varieties of flowering shrubs that have been heeled in 
and the new growth thus retarded. 


We are able to ship immediately flowering shrubs in full leaf by balling them up with earth 
and burlapping the roots. 


Your requirements will receive immediate attention. Careful handling, expert packing and 


prompt shipment assures arrival of plant material at its destination in the quickest possible 


time. 


Bay State Nursertes, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ten, Mass. and Wyman's 
Framingham Nucseries, 


Framingham, Mass. 











MAIN OFFICE: 859 ADAMS ST. 
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HOUSANDS upon i" 
thousands of tall, graceful i! 
spikes . . . infinite tints and nt) 

| shades of blue . . . never 4 
have we seen such a glori- i 
ous, enchanting display of i 
Delphiniums. This year bo 
many new types have ap- 4 
peared, with gorgeous color i 
combinations and large, “i, 
double individual flowers. 4 
They will bring you a WV 
wealth of garden joy thru | j 
| all the Summer months. \), 
Fine types, not named but ny 
selected in shades of light ly 
blue, dark blue and mauve \), 

are $1.00 each, $10.00 per i 
dozen. “Run of the Field” “i 
strong clumps, not marked \, 

as to type or color, 50c 4 
each, $5.00 per dozen, j 
$35.00 per hundred. » 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY j 
° 4 

| NA 
Send for Your Free Copy of i! 
Totty’s New 1931 Catalogue i? 
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Late May Work 


pause spring flowering shrubs that have dropped their blos- 
soms, particulraly spiraeas and forsythias. Cut old canes back 
to the ground and shorten straggly branches back to a good 
crotch. Avoid trimming the shrubs into formal shapes. 

Soon it will be too late to purchase dormant roses, except from 
the northern-most nurseries. However, good pot-grown roses give 
satisfactory results. It is best to leave the soil intact about the 
roots, merely loosening the few roots that are twisted in the bot- 
tom of the pot. Rose plants set out now should be kept thor- 
oughly watered. 

Most house plants may be set outdoors after danger of frost 
is over. Many begonias thrive in a shady place, where they will 
flower in profusion all Summer. Plunge amaryllis in pots out- 
doors, too. 

Hollyhock leaves are often covered on the under side with little 
brown spots, which are a rust. Delphiniums are often bothered 
both with blight and mildew, the latter attacking phlox as well. 
It is much easier to prevent these diseases than to attempt to con- 
trol them after they have started. Therefore, begin spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture or any of the proprietary remedies recom- 
mended for these diseases. 

If you have not started spraying or dusting the roses, begin 
at once or black spot will get an early start. 

When peonies come into bloom they are often top heavy, with 
the result that the flowers bend over and become spattered with 
soil. It is, therefore, wise to put supports in place now. Wire or 
wooden hoops supported by stakes are very effective. Peonies 
need an abundance of water now. 

Keep all suckers pruned off at the base of grafted or budded 
plants, such as double flowering almonds, Viburnum carlesi, and 
all budded roses. This does not apply to ramblers, because the 
new growths coming from the ground will provide the best 
blooms next year. 

Tubbed plants, such as Agapanthus umbellatus, Clivia miniata, 
Caladium esculentum and hydrangeas can be moved outdoors 
now. Tubbed bay trees and boxwoods can be set on the terrace 
or in the garden, too. 
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Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
tngham as well as North 
Abington as tn the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 
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be sent to either office as 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. ¥°4 ™ay prefer. 
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FOR 
LATE PLANTING 


Hybrid Tea Roses in Pot: 


Talisman — $1.50 each; $12.00 
per 10. 


Pres. Hoover — $2.25 each; 
$20.00 per 10. 


A full assortment of Hybrid Tea 
Roses $1.25 each; $11.50 per 10; 
$100.00 per 100. 

Climbing Roses in Pot: 


Gregoire Staechelin—$1.50 each 

Chaplin’s Pink Climber— 
$1.50 each 

Jacotte—$1.25 each; $10 per 10 


General assortment $1.00 each 


$9.00 per 10. 


Madonna Lilies, large bulbs in 
6-inch pots, 70c each; $6.00 per 
10; $50.00 per 100. 


Vines and perennials in pot or 
treated for late planting. 


We will gladly send you a copy of 
our illustrated catalog on request. 


CAPE COD 
NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH MASS. 
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Garden Club Federations at Chattanooga 


State Garden Club Federations was held at Chattanooga, 

Tenn., April 28 to May 1. The roll-call showed member 
states of Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, National Capital, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia; and the non-member states of Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Vermont. Other interested states sent 
messages. The roll-call showed that the total present member- 
ship of the Council is 896 clubs, with 42,268 members. 

The afternoon of the 28th was devoted to board and com- 
mittee meetings, and the entire company met for dinner in the 
evening. Mrs. Sim Perry Long, president of the Tennessee 
federation, welcomed the members to Tennessee, and the presi- 
dents of the Nashville and Memphis clubs extended invita- 
tions to all to visit gardens in their cities. Mrs. William A. 
Lockwood, president of the Garden Club of America, brought 
greetings from her organization. 

Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., first vice-president of the Coun- 
cil, invited the Council to hold the next annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., in June, 1932, which invitation was unani- 
mously accepted. 


"| se third annual meeting of the National Council of 


ICs 
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After dinner, lantern slides of gardens from many states 
were shown by Mrs. Kermode F. Gill of Ohio. 

The election was held the morning of April 29, and the 
following officers were chosen: 


President, Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, Morristown, N. J.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, Nyack, N. Y.; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Gross R. Scruggs, Dallas, Texas; third vice-president, Mrs. Forest Hutten- 
locher, Des Moines, Iowa; fourth vice-president, Mrs. R. H. Malisch, Hales 
Corners, Wis.; fifth vice-president, Mrs. Edwin H. Riggs, Winter Park, 
Fla.; recording secretary, Mrs. Julian S. Bouchelle, Charleston, W. Va.; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Henry H. Buxton, Peabody, Mass.; treasurer, 


Mrs. John R. Demarest, Orange, Conn. 


The first prize, offered by the National Council, for a de- 
sign for a seal, with columbine design, was awarded to Mrs. 
C. W. Perry, High Point, N. C. Second choice was accorded to 
Mrs. Mary T. Parfitt, Connecticut. 

The presidents’ reports followed, and contained much of 
interest and value. Connecticut reported a flower show con- 
ference, and displayed a collection of posters on wild flower 
conservation, done by children. Connecticut is also asking the 
people living on its main highways to plant at least one 
forsythia. Florida is working with its state forester, and each 
club has been asked to reforest at least one acre. They reported 
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the removal of many billboards from the highways. Also 
conservation of their rare plants. 

Illinois is concentrating on billboards, and Iowa on garden 
schools, having ten in different parts of the state. Maryland is 
planting an eight-mile stretch of road, under the supervision 
of eight clubs, and has also pledged itself to plant five en- 
trances from Maryland into the District of Columbia. 

Massachusetts reported a two-day Spring pilgrimage and 
an all-day mid-Winter planting demonstration in Horticul- 
tural Hall. The National Capital reported a two-days’ judg- 
ing course and a flower show in a depart- 
ment store. New Jersey is working on con- 
servation, and has asked the state to build 
sidewalks along state highways. A beautiful 
basket of flowers was sent to the president, 
Mrs. Kellogg, from the management of the 
Atlantic City Flower Show. This flower 
show, held in September, takes the place of 
the beauty pageant, and everyone was urged 
to attend. 

New York reported a judging course of 
six lectures last Winter, and promises an- 
other next Winter. 

North Carolina reported that the Greens- 
boro council has planted Japanese cherries 
along the highways, and is financing a book 
on gardening. Ohio has furnished plants, 
shrubs and seeds to school children for 
planting along the highways. The Pennsyl- 
vania federation, only one year old, is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. It has offered a 
gold medal to the club which shows the 
greatest achievement during the year. Ten- 
nessee’s Outstanding work is the planning of 
a memorial park, on the side of Lookout 
Mountain, to the late Ernest H. Wilson. 
The only materials to be used are the shrubs 
and flowers which Dr. Wilson has intro- 
duced. Texas is planting native material 
along their section of the Broadway High- 
way from New York to San Diego, and is 
to publish a book on cultural directions for 
Texas growers. West Virginia reported that 
one woman, in a small club, has planted 
15,000 evergreens in memory of George 
Washington. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting 
members were taken to the country club for 
luncheon, where they were welcomed by the 
president of the Riverview club. After luncheon many beauti- 
ful gardens on Signal Mountain were visited. 

At the board meeting the next morning, the following 
committee chairmen were appointed: Billboards, Mrs. J. T. 
Tubby, Westfield, N. J.; conservation, Mrs. William Lake, 
Fort Worth, Texas; lectures and lantern slides, Mrs. Alden 
Vose, Westport, Conn.; legislation, Mrs. George Kendall, 
Glenellyn, Ill.; membership, Mrs. L. H. Mahler, Raleigh, 
N. C.; historian, Mrs. E. H. Maynard, Nyack, N. Y.; organ- 
ization, Mrs. Albert N. Fowler, Westfield, Mass.; publicity 
and publications, Mrs. F. J. Swift, Nyack, N. Y.; visiting 
American gardens, Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; 
visiting foreign gardens, Mrs. Elliott Averett, Madison, N. J. 

Following the business meeting, members enjoyed a drive 
along Mission Ridge, visiting many lovely gardens. Tea was 
served in the gardens, after which everybody left by the eve- 
ning train for Knoxvilie. 

The next morning, after visiting the Governor Blount 
mansion, private cars took the members to Smoky Mountain. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


R. ALBERT C. BURRAGE was re-elected president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at the annual 
meeting held at Horticultural Hall May 4. He has served a 
longer period than any other president in the society's history. 
Professor Oakes Ames was re-elected vice-president, and 
the following were elected trustees: Mr. Walter Hunnewell, 
Mr. Robert G. Stone, Mr. Hugh Bancroft, Mr. George W. 
Butterworth and Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby. They will take office 
the first of next January. President Burrage is now in Europe 
but sent a message which was read by the 
secretary. A report of the secretary, Edward 
I. Farrington, gave the total membership of 
the society at the present time at 6,675, the 
largest in the history of the organization. 
The secretary reported that Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane had been elected a trustee to succeed the 
late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson. 

It was announced that the 1931 Spring 
Flower Exhibition in Mechanics Building 
was a success financially and in every other 
way, but that the 1932 exhibition would be 
held in Horticultural Hall, with the co-oper- 
ation of the garden clubs. Mr. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, reporting for the committee on exhi- 
bitions, said that the tentative dates adopted 
for the show in 1932 were March 10 to 15. 
The committee is planning a change from 
the usual custom, beginning the show in the 
middle of the week and carrying it over Sun- 
day from the last of one week to the first of 
the next. He also stated that a change was to 
be made in the June shows this year. These 
shows will be held in the middle of the 
week instead of Saturday and Sunday, the 
dates being June 10 and 11 for the iris, rho- 
dodendron and azalea exhibition, and June 
17 and 18 for the peony, rose, sweet pea and 
strawberry exhibition. 

The library of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is the largest horticultural 
library in the world and Mr. Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, chairman of the Library Committee, 
stated that many additions had been made 
during the year, including the purchase of 
several rare books. Owing to the endowment 
which the society enjoys, it is able to obtain 
every worthwhile horticultural publication 
which is issued. Last year Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage gave the library $30,000, the in- 
come to be used exclusively for books and 
periodicals. Mr. Kidder’s report showed that the library is 
being used by many members and that a large number of 
books go by mail to members in other places. It is a fact not 
generally realized that the library is open to the public every 
week day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


American Iris Society Annual Meeting 


HIS year the annual meeting of the American Iris Society 

will be held on Monday, June 15, at 10 A.M. in the Horti- 
cultural Building, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. This will be the first meeting of the society ever 
held in Canada and the late date will make it possible for 
members to complete the iris season in their own gardens be- 
fore leaving home. Many will undoubtedly stop at the Boston 
Iris Show that is to be held June 10 and 11 in Horticultural 
Hall. 

Professor W. T. Macoun, Chief Dominion Horticulturist, 
will welcome the members and after the meeting will conduct 
them through the various experimental plantings of the sta- 
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A Section of Mrs. George Patten’s 
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The Beautiful Garden of Mrs. W. H. Thomas in Chattanooga 


tion where, in addition to fruit breeding, much work has been 
conducted with ornamental plants. 

On Tuesday, June 16, there will be a visit to the garden 
of Mr. Cleveland Morgan, near Montreal, where one of the 
best collections of irises in Canada is to be seen. It is planned, 
also, to visit other gardens. In addition to this two-day meet- 
ing, some members are planning to visit iris collections in 
Ontario on June 13 and 14 on the way to Ottawa, and to see 
other gardens in the Province of Quebec on June 17. 


Narcissus Show in Virginia 


HE Garden Club of Virginia has been maintaining test 

gardens for roses and narcissi for a number of years, but 
this year for the first time the narcissus test committee held a 
narcissus show at the Farmington Country Club, Charlottes- 
ville, on April 9. This show is to be an annual event. Of 
unusual interest was a collection of cut blooms sent by airmail 
from Tacoma, Wash., by George Lawler. Two collections of 
narcissi were exhibited by Van Waveren & Sons of Gloucester. 
Miss Mary Beirne of the James River Garden Club exhibited 
a number of hybrid seedlings of her own raising. 

Unfortunately, the season was not sufficiently advanced 
to permit clubs from the northern section of the state to 
exhibit, and to meet this situation a supplementary show was 
held at a later date. The chairman of the narcissus test 
committee is Mrs. Floyd Harris. 





John Bartram Memorial Program 


HE 200th anniversary of John Bartram’s founding of the 

first botanic garden in the American Colonies will be 
commemorated by a celebration to be held at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
afternoon of June 5. A tea will be held at the Bartram 
Garden, 54th Street and the Schuylkill River, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 6. Co-operating organizations are the John 
Bartram Association, the American Philosophical Society, 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

The first speaker on the Friday afternoon program, which 


will begin at four o'clock, daylight saving time, is to be 
Dr. Rodney Howard True, whose subject will be “John 
Bartram’s Life and Botanical Explorations.’’ Next Dr. Whit- 
mer Stone will speak about the work of William, son of 
John Bartram. The significance of John Bartram’s work to 
botanical and horticultural knowledge will then be explained 
by Dr. John Hendley Barnhart. Mr. Effingham B. Morris, 
president of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia, 
will be the presiding officer. The joint committee in charge 
consists of Mrs. Bayard Henry, chairman, Mrs. Edward M. 
Cheston, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Mrs. S. Bartram 
Richards, Mr. Charles M. B. Cadwalader, Mr. Fairman R. 
Furness, Doctor Francis W. Pennell and Mr. John C. Wister. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Flower Show 

UNIQUE feature of the Atlanta Flower Show, held in 

the city auditorium, opening April 15, was a collection 
of cut orchid blooms shipped from Costa Rica, Central 
America. Three days before the show opened the orchid 
blooms were picked from their native jungle and were shipped 
that day by the Pan-American Airways to Miami, Fla. They 
reached Atlanta on the morning of the opening day in as 
fresh a condition as the day they were gathered. 

Flower shows held in the South have a different atmos- 
phere than northern exhibitions, this one in particular. South- 
ern pines and cedars were used as a background against which 
the colors of the flowers stood out vividly. 


Pennsylvania Spring Flower Show 
Lg Peony and Spring Flower Show of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society will be held on June 2 and 3 in 
Trevose, Pa., with the co-operation of the Trevose Horti- 
cultural Society and other organizations of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. The exhibition committee urges 
members and garden clubs and others who have Spring 
flowers of merit, no matter how few, to enter them in one 
or more classes. Schedules of the show are being sent to 
members and non-members who make application for them. 
A new feature this year will be special classes for gardeners 
and superintendents of the estates, with attractive cash prizes. 
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Among the awards in the open classes, in addition to cash 
premiums, will be the gold medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Robert C. Wright Rose Medal, a 
silver Iris Cup, offered by Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, silver 
and bronze medals of this society and other trophies in the 
forms of cups and pewter vases. The committee hopes to 
make this an outstanding show. 


Lorain Garden Club Plants Lilacs 


ORAIN, OHIO, has been made the “‘lilac city’’ through the 
efforts of the Lorain Garden Club. This has special sig- 
nificance in view of the fact that the province of Lorraine, 
France, for which Lorain was named, has for its provincial 
flower the lilac. 

The town is a manufacturing center and naturally was 
much in need of beautification. With this end in view. the 
club purchased 5,000 lilac shrubs and trees. One thousand 
of these were planted in public parks, while about 2,000 
plants were set out around schools, hospitals, public buildings 
and churches. Civic minded organizations such as the Rotary 
Club and the Business Men’s Association co-operated. The 
remaining 2,000 shrubs were purchased by individuals for 
planting around their own homes. 

This project is not to end here, however, because addi- 
tional funds have been appropriated by the town so that 
plantings can be made each year up to 1935 for the beautifi- 
cation and landscaping of the city school grounds. Lilacs are 
to play an important part in every planting. 


Kansas Garden Club Activities 
6B Bsivw Kansas Associated Garden Clubs have made arrange- 


ments by which any garden club in the state may borrow 
12 books for four months, on the payment of $1.00, from 
the State Traveling Library. The list from which books may 
be selected is at present short but well-balanced and it is ex- 
pected that other books will be available later. 
The Topeka Federation of Garden Clubs has been made 
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the standing committee on the State Flower Show. Each club 
has been urged to prepare for the 1932 show. Garden clubs 
have been requested to obtain photographs of the gardens of 
their members and to send prints to the secretary, Miss Susan 
Dick, State House, Topeka, in order that they may be made 
into slides for the benefit of all clubs. 


Garden Questions Answered by Radio 


EGINNING on Monday, May 11, the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society began broadcasting through station 
WBZ, Boston, Mass., to*help meet the present demand for 
garden information. The society will continue to broadcast 
for ten minutes each Monday between 2:30 and 2:40 p.m., 
through May and June, using the entire period for answering 
garden questions. Questions are invited and will be answered 
in the order received. 


Veranda Contest in Brockton 


HE Brockton (Mass.) Garden Club is running a veranda 

contest this Summer, open not only to club members but 
to any other citizens that are interested in the project. Con- 
testants must submit small pictures of their verandas, showing 
how they looked before flower boxes, hanging baskets, vines, 
furniture and other accessories were put in place. Later in the 
season the judges will compare the pictures with the verandas. 
Entries in this contest close on May 15. 


Garden Day in Hingham, Mass. 


HE ninth annual Garden Day, given in Hingham, Mass., 

for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse Association, will be 
held this year on May 21. This will be the first showing in 
Hingham of Spring gardens and will be especially interesting 
to former visitors for that reason. Transportation and guides 
will be provided at Fountain Square, from the hours of 10 
until 4 P.M. Luncheon may be obtained at the John A. 
Andrew House. 
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Garden Books for Juniors 


Toa Brooklyn Botanic Garden published in 1929, a “‘List 
of Books on Gardening and Botanical Nature Study,’ by 
Kathryn Clark Bartlett. It is full of good suggestions for 
children’s garden and nature books, and can be recommended 
as a guide to parents and teachers in choosing vacation books. 
The list which follows is made up of selections from Mrs. 
Bartlett's compilation. 


FLOWER GUIDES 


Blanchan, N. The American flower garden. 
A charming book of wild flowers. 
Burgess, T. W. Burgess flower book. E 
A flower book in story form; a good book for young children. 
Mathews, F. S. Field book of American wild flowefs. 
One of the best wild flower guides. 
McCurdy, R. M. Garden flowers. 
A complete and simply arranged book of the most common gar- 


den flowers. 
TREE GUIDES 


Mathews, F. S. Familiar trees and their leaves. 
Mathews is always among the best. 
McFarland, J. H. Getting acquainted with the trees. 
Illustrated by photographs taken by the author. 
Weed, C., & Emerson, A. Our trees: how to know them. 
A tree guide written to appeal directly to the child’s mind. Clear 
and simple. Large illustrations. 
BIRD AND INSECT GUIDES 
Holland, W. J. Butterfly book. 
Complete butterfly guide. 


Maeterlinck, M. The children’s life of the bee. 
A most interesting subject presented for the child’s mind. 


A BOOK ON FERNS 


Durand, H. Field book of common ferns. 
This is not a technical book and is easily within the reach of 
children’s information and interests. It has great value in identi- 
fying the more common ferns seen in a walk through the woods. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 


Atkinson, G. F. First studies of plant life. 
A very good book for the young botanist. 


A BOOK ON NATURE STUDY 


Arnold, A. F. The sea beach at ebb-tide. 
A study of nature interests of the seaside; well classified. 
GARDENING 
Bennett, I. ‘The making of a flower garden. 
Simple directions for planning and planting the small garden. 
Brewster, K. L.. The little garden for little money. 
Suggestions for the backyard garden. 
Duncan, P. Mary’s garden and how it grew. 
Excellent children’s garden book in story form. 
Findlay, H. Garden making and keeping. 
For adults, but a favorite garden book among older children. 
Higgins, M. Little gardens for boys and girls. 
Hints for the small garden plot. 
Rogers, W. S. Planning your garden. 
Details of constructing paths, beds, and lawns. 
Wilder, L. B. My garden. 
This book about gardening was written for adults, but is pre- 
sented in such a charming manner and so simply that it is much 
enjoyed by older children. It has a place in a list of this sort. 
Illustrated by Will Simmons. 
Wilder, L. B. Color in my garden. 
A beautiful garden book. This would give gardeners of high 
school age a vision of color in gardening. 
Wodell, H. P. Beginning to garden. 
Illustrated by Jack Rosé. A very simple, well-written garden 
book. 


STORY BOOKS 


Dixon, R. F. Human side of plants. 
Attributing to plants human attributes and failings. 
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Dixon, R. F. Human side of trees. 


An entertaining account of the “personalities” of trees and of 


what trees do for man. 


No. 10 Handasyde. The four gardens. 


Four stories about four different gardens. Delightful illustrations. 
Skinner, C. M. Myths and legends of flowers, trees, fruits and plants. 
A splendid collection of myths. 


Growing Lilacs From Seed 


ILACS are easily and quickly raised from seed. Yet many 
persons express surprise when I show them lilac bushes, 
frequently only two years old, bearing fine flower clusters. It 
is really a very simple matter and seed is usually obtainable 
from public parks, nurseries or botanic gardens. The seeds are 
ripe when Summer is well advanced. They can be gathered 
when the seed-pods turn brown and begin to crack open. I put 
them in a bowl or open box for a few weeks to dry thor- 
oughly, when the seeds may be shaken into an envelope and 
labelled and placed in a safe, cool spot until planting time 
comes. I usually find it most convenient to sow the seed in 
rows, two inches apart, in shallow 12-inch boxes, using a 
friable soil and covering the seed about one-quarter inch. 

January is a good time to do this work and after leaving 
the box outside for a month, it can be placed in a cool green- 
house near the glass. The little seedlings soon come up. The 
seeds can also be sown in the open ground in early March with 
good results. But of course the little plants make a bigger 
growth with the earlier start. When large enough to plant out, 
I move them to rows and plant about eight inches apart. It is 
well to water them their first season and keep well hoed. By 
Autumn they are stout little shrubs, able to face the Winter 
without a qualm. Seedlings of the usual hybrid garden varie- 
ties bloom mostly in three years’ time, but many of the species 
bloom in two years. 

Syringa velutina bloomed in two years and two months 
from seed and is now, at three years of age, a tall, broad bush 
six and a half feet high with a four-foot spread. 

Syringa microphylla bloomed in two years, also. This is 
one of my favorite lilacs, as in addition to its beautiful and 
lavish display in Spring, it never fails to give a number of 
lovely and fragrant flower sprays every Autumn. Perhaps we 
do not associate lilacs with the Autumn, but who does not 
love a lilac at any season of the year? S. microphylla is a 
North Chinese lilac and was introduced in 1914. 

Syringa yunnanensts seeds planted in 1927 were, in Septem- 
ber, 1930, over seven feet high. They bloomed in 1930 at the 
age of three years and three months. This lilac is tall and 
graceful, very rapid growing, and bears abundantly of loose, 
slender, good-sized panicles of pale purple flowers with buds 
of a darker shade. It blooms early in the season. S. yunnanen- 
sis was introduced into cultivation before 1908 and comes 
from China. 

Syringa julianae is now almost five feet high from seed 
planted in 1928 and flower buds are set for this Spring. I have 
seen the flowers of this lilac and they are very beautiful, with 
a striking contrast between the deep violet purple of the bud 
and external part of the flowers, and the almost white surface 
within. The flowers are fragrant and it is a fine shrub for a 
small lawn, as it is a comparatively dwarf grower. 

Syringa julianae is considered one of the handsomest of the 
newer lilacs. It comes from West China and was introduced in 
1900 by Wilson. 

Syringa reflexa is now over six feet high from seed started 
in 1927. This is a most interesting lilac, with pendent flower 
clusters, very different from the others. It is decorative as a 
shrub, and its flowers are particularly lovely when cut and 
arranged loosely in a vase. Tall, strong growing and desirable 
in many ways, ‘nearly everyone who sees this lilac wants it. 
Its natural home is Central China, and it was first cultivated 
in 1904, from seed collected by Wilson. 

I have a number of other lilac species, younger ones, coming 
from seed and all without an exception are doing well. A 
number of seedlings from the French hybrid lilacs are almost 
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four feet tall and three feet broad, with strong branching 
stems. The seed was planted in 1927. 

Though the plants are not as tall as the natural species, 
they are fine stocky specimens. Some of these bloomed last sea- 
son, and most of those remaining will flower this year. When 
transplanting them I noticed that all of these seedling lilacs 
had splendid ‘root systems, and it is an easy matter to move 
them. Of course, sometimes cuttings come to hand instead of 
seeds. These are inserted in sand in Autumn, in a coldframe, 
and a nice percentage are always rooted by Spring. And when 
one puts in cuttings one has the tremendous satisfaction of 
knowing that one will get plants exactly like the plants from 
which they were cut. 

It is different with seeds. It is true that they always repro- 
duce the same as their parents, if the seeds are gathered from 
the natural species, but when seeds are gathered from hybrid 
lilacs the seedlings vary greatly. To my way of thinking, it 
really adds to the joys of Spring to have seedling lilacs coming 
along and not knowing just what they will be like. I enjoy 
the variations. When some come in dark rich shades and some 
in pale colors with many intermediates, I am pleased with 
them all. Of course, every one makes a handsome blooming 
shrub, and this is a good means of obtaining a lot of lilacs for 
cutting. I never buy a grafted lilac if I can avoid it. “Own 
root’’ plants are obtainable from a number of reliable firms, 
but unfortunately most nurserymen still sell the grafted 
plants. According to Dr. Wilson’s statement in Bulletin of 
the Arnold Arboretum dated May 26, 1928: “‘It is admitted 
that lilacs propagated from cuttings take longer to develop 
into saleable plants, but in four or five years they overtake and 
soon outdistance those that have been budded or grafted on 
privet." My experience with those grafted on the common 
lilac has been far from satisfactory. 

Since the advent of the Japanese beetle, I hesitate to plant 
June flowering shrubs and flowers, as it causes me keen distress 
to see them disfigured and devoured by these horrible pests. 
But the lilacs mostly come in early May and they surely are a 
gracious sight. I love them best in the early morning while 
they are still damp with dew. They are doubly fragrant then; 
and so we may enjoy them to the uttermost and their peaceful 
beauty and entrancing perfume is unspoiled. 

—Mrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


A Persistent Low Perennial 


HE persistence of the lesser celandine, known as Ranun- 

culus ficaria, amazes me afresh each Spring. John Weathers 
speaks of it as a weed in many gardens and difficult to eradi- 
cate. His is an English experience while mine at Lowthorpe 
suggests permanence but markedly slow increase. I first found 
it many years ago away under a forsythia, itself thriving at 
the foot of the big plane tree. As companions there were 
daffodils, violets, myrtle, and hundreds of Stars of Bethlehem, 
all apparently in happy association. In this spot were scat- 
tered clumps of the ranunculus blooming even before the 
forsythia and looking very much like miniature marsh mari- 
golds (caltha), the yellow cups borne on shiny six-inch 
stems, the cordate leaves equally brilliant and shiny, a most 
cheering sight. 

Naturally it seemed a plant to be rescued and featured, 
perhaps as a carpet beneath white of Daphne mezereum album 
but so quickly did leaf and flower vanish that it was not 
until I had the courage to transplant it in full bloom that I 
actually succeeded in finding its club-like crown of roots. 
Even in a better soil it has been slow of increase and I am still 
looking forward to an effective colony. At present my few 
clumps reside happily next a daphne and share the space with 
later flowering Asperula odorata, while I consider whether a 
drift of Anemone ranunculoides would not add to the group. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 
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Andromedas for Shady Places 


HERE is no group of evergreen shrubs more free from the 

attacks of insects and diseases than the andromedas. The 
best known and most satisfactory member of this genus for 
our severe climate is Pieris floribunda. It is a curious fact that 
its flower buds are already well formed in the Fall, but never 
do they suffer any injury during the Winter, even where low 
tempegatures are experienced. In May, the buds open into erect 
panicles of little white bells, which closely resemble the blos- 
soms of lily-of-the-valley. These often completely cover the 
plant and stand out in sharp contrast against the dark glossy 
green foliage. A virtue of this shrub is that it makes very com- 
pact growth, often being broader than it is tall. It is a valuable 
addition to the short list of plants which can be used in shady 
places in combination with other evergreens or shrubs. 

A worthy companion to the above species is P. japonica, 





Photo by Gleason 
The Flowers of Pieris Japonica Hang in Pendent Clusters 


commonly called Japanese andromeda. Its chief difference in 
appearance is that it has drooping flower clusters. This feature 
adds to its gracefulness. However, in Massachusetts it has been 
found less hardy, at least in exposed places. It must be admit- 
ted that opinions vary on this point. Farther south it will 
thrive very well. 

While considering the andromedas, some mention should 
be made of the tender P. tatwanensis, which is very desirable 
with white flowers, much larger in size than the two preceding 
kinds. It is native in Formosa and, therefore, can be grown 
only in the South. Another kind, classed more properly as 
Lyonia mariana, makes straggly growth to a height of about 
three feet, but it is hardy in the North. 


The Cover Illustration 


HE garden illustrated on the cover is that of Mrs. Homer 

Gage at Shrewsbury, Mass. It is called “‘Iristhorp’’ and 
Mrs. Gage specializes in irises, her devotion to which is indi- 
cated by the iris motif found on the accessories in the garden, 
such as the sundial and the plant tubs. “‘Iristhorp,’’ however, 
also includes a large and unique Japanese garden. 
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The Iris Garden of Mrs. Thomas Nesmith in Lowell, Mass. 


Meeting the Needs of the Iris 


RISES are favorites with all true lovers of flowers, because 
| of their diversity of color, beauty of form and ease of cul- 
tivation. The general impression is that the iris season of 
bloom is short, but such is not the case, for starting with 
persica and reticulata in March, the season may be extended 
into August; dichotoma being the last to bloom. We also 
often hear of different varieties blooming sparingly in the Fall. 
Most irises require thorough cultivation of the soil, not only 
to free them from grass and weeds, but to prevent too rapid 
evaporation of the moisture about the roots. 

For cultural purposes the iris genus may be divided into the 
following classes: bulbous, evansia, apogon or beardless, 
oncocyclus, regelia and pogoniris or what is commonly called 
bearded iris. Of the bulbous section, the Spanish and Dutch 
hybrids require a warm, well-drained good garden soil. After 
their blooming season is over and their foliage has died, it is 
best to lift the bulbs and store in a cool place in dry sand. 
Plant again in late October; cover with tar paper or an in- 
verted flower pot to keep off Fall rains. About December 1, 
place a light covering of excelsior over them, over which again 
put the flower pots. The Dutch hybrids may be left in the 
ground throughout the year with a fair degree of safety. 

The xiphioides or English irises need a cool moist soil, in 
which there is some. humus and gravel. They must not be 
planted in hot, dry ground and require plenty of moisture 
during period of growth. They are perfectly hardy. These 
bulbous irises should be planted about six inches deep. Iris 
reticulata is an ideal rock garden bulb: plant about four inches 
deep in soil which has some lime and it will thrive for years 
in any sheltered location. 

In the evansia section [ find that tectorum, blue, does well 
in rich soil, which should be well drained in Winter. Tecto- 
rum, white, is excellent in the rock garden, but must have 


rich earth and a semi-sheltered location. They both should 
be transplanted about every third year, their shallow roots 
soon exhausting the soil which is within their reach. ‘This 
transplanting is best done at a rainy time in July. Cristata, 
blue, and cristata, white, are both best planted in a rock 
garden in loose soil in which there is plenty of humus. These 
do best when grown in half-shade; if in full sun their blooms 
soon fade and wither. Gracilipes, one of the loveliest of this 
section, should be grown in cool, moist earth in which there 
is a liberal supply of humus. These also love partial shade. In 
Fall cover all these evansia irises with excelsior. Newly planted 
clumps, the first Winter enjoy an inch mulch of peat moss. 
Most of the apogon or beardless irises require a moist, cool 
acid soil, rich in humus, which can usually be supplied to 
established plants by working well rotted material from a 
good compost heap in around and over the roots. The ground 
should never be allowed to cake and become hard on the sur- 
face. If it is possible, I believe in a thorough remaking of beds 
where irises are to be planted. For nearly all forms of beardless 
irises I like to prepare the beds or rows in the following 
manner: Take out the soil to a depth of 10 inches putting top 
soil in one pile and the poorer or subsoil in another. Place in 
the bottom of trench or bed about four inches of extremely 
well-rotted cow manure; over this put one inch of gritty sand 
and two inches of good garden loam. Fork both of these into 
the manure, smooth off, and on top of this put about four 
inches of well-decayed humus, either compost or woods earth; 
over this two inches of rich garden loam or the top soil; mix 
these thoroughly and then fill in the rest of the bed from the 
pile of top soil. If soil is heavy clay I add one inch of sharp 
sand and a generous inch of peat moss. Mix this thoroughly 
into the top of the bed. This should make the bed about two 
inches higher than the surrounding surface, which after the 
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first heavy rain will settle until it is level with the rest of the 
lot. 

Never put bone meal or lime where beardless irises are to 
be planted. All irises of this class with the exception of the 
spurias are best planted from one to two inches below the 
surface of the ground. Plant spurias much the same as you 
do bearded irises, the fleshy rhizome covered with one-half 
inch of soil firmed in around the sides. After the irises are all 
planted, cover with a little peat moss. All irises should be 
watered thoroughly at the time of planting and then firmed 
into the ground. Supply all beardless irises with plenty of 
water during the Spring and until after blooming. This 
applies especially to Japanese irises. 

The rarer kinds of bearded irises such as the oncocyclus and 
regelia groups require a different treatment. Most of them are 
natives of countries where there is only a short rainy season, 
usually in the Spring and early Summer. During this time 
they make a rapid growth, culminating in their flowering sea- 
son; after this there comes a long time of drouth in which 
the plants die down, rest and bake in the hot sun. In their 
native state they do not start top growth again until the time 
of the Spring rains of the following year. Most of them in 
their dormant state can withstand severe cold. 

In growing these irises we must plant them where the soil 
is quickly drained, preferably on a slope. I have found the 
ground just back of a retaining wall which is laid without 
mortar to be admirably suited to these kinds. The soil may be 
either a rich clay or especially good garden loam, about 10 
inches in depth into which a quantity of old mortar rubble 
has been mixed, for these irises require a liberal amount of 
lime in their soil. About 14 inches back of this wall I have 
sunk, edgewise, an eight-inch plank, which projects about one 
inch above the ground. The surface water which comes from 
Summer and Fall rains is thus kept away from the irises. 
They are planted in a sunny location where they receive a 
thorough baking in Summer. 

After the leaves have died down I put over this bed a wide 
board, raised on small flower pots, so as to not smother the 
irises, but keep off all rain. About November 1, I put over 
each clump of iris a light covering of excelsior and over that 
either an inverted flower pot with hole in bottom or an in- 
verted box with holes bored so as to give the plants a circula- 
tion of air. On top of all this I again put a board which is 
about six inches from the surface of the ground and acts as a 
roof, keeping off snow and rain. This last Winter we have had 
a great amount of rain and snow, yet my oncocyclus and 
regelia irises, as well as their more hardy hybrids, are in per- 
fect condition. I thoroughly recommend the above treatment. 

The pogoniris or bearded irises with which we are all 
familiar will thrive well in any good garden soil but to obtain 
the best results I like to remake the beds by first taking out the 
soil to the depth of 10 inches, putting top soil to one side 
for later use and throwing away most of the poorer subsoil. 
In the bottom of the bed or row put not more than four 
inches of well-decayed cow manure; on top of this three inches 
of the top soil. Mix these two thoroughly together, then fill 
your bed to the level of the ground with more of the top soil 
and over this sprinkle a thin layer of bone meal. Fork this 
well into the layer of top soil. After this raise the level of the 
bed or trench four inches above the surrounding ground. This 
may be done by using the last of the top soil, finishing off 
with the poorer or subsoil. Over the whole surface I some- 
times sprinkle semesan, which is a splendid disinfectant for 
diseases of the soil. If your irises have been affected with any 
sort of disease it is well before planting to give them a bath in 
a solution of semesan and water. Leave them in this solution 
about five minutes. 

Rake and smooth the surface of the ground, then scoop 
out two hollows, leaving a ridge of earth between. On this 
place the rhizomes, allowing the feeding roots to extend down 
each side into the hollows. Fill in with soil, covering each 
rhizome with a little less than one inch of earth; firm well. 
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Continue this process until all the irises are planted. Smooth 
off the ground and give a thorough watering with fine spray 
of the hose. This will cause your bed to settle. After the first 
hard rain the level of the bed should be about two inches 
above the surrounding ground. 

Some authorities do not agree with me in putting manure 
so far below the surface of the ground, but with this treatment 
I have often dug irises with sturdy, healthy roots 10 to 12 
inches long. This is the secret of tall, sturdy, floriferous 
plants. If iris beds are made in the above manner they will 
last for years. Simply reset the irises about every third year 
and each Fall add bone meal to the top of the ground, then 
work it down into the soil. Care must be used not to cultivate 
too deeply for you will find some roots four or five inches 
below the surface. 

—RMrs. Thomas Nesmith. 
Lowell, Mass. 





Photo by Gleason 


The Apricot Prunus Mandschurica 


An Early Flowering Apricot 


HE Manchurian apricot can be classed as one of the most 

attractive flowering trees. Early in April its solitary pale 
pink flowers open in profusion before nearly all other mem- 
bers of the genus prunus. The tree is, of course, perfectly 
hardy in the North, even as the fruiting kinds which can 
withstand more cold than peaches. The fruits of Prunus 
mandshurica are yellow and small, and yet they are similar 
to the common apricot. The bark of the tree is thick and 
corky. Occasionally this kind is classified as a variety of 
Prunus armeniaca. 

It is unfortunate that the Manchurian apricot must remain 
a curiosity for a number of years and found only in botanical 
collections, but nurserymen have not as yet obtained sufficient 
stock to offer it for sale. 
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NYONE can see that pansies are not overlooked by the 
average garden maker. They are sold by the thousands in 
every city and are among the most useful of early blooming 
plants. Curiously enough, many of those which come into the 
market are started, not by florists, but by market gardeners. 
The latter have found that they make a profitable supplemen- 
tary crop, being planted after early vegetables are out of the 
way and leaving the ground before it is wanted for other 
crops. 

The pansy plants that are raised in this way are packed in 
baskets, sometimes in bushel boxes, going for the most part 
to the city markets, where again an unusual situation is found, 
as they are disposed of largely through grocery stores and fruit 
stands, although even drug stores do not hesitate to sell them 
on occasion. The season is short but while they last enormous 
quantities of pansies pass from field to garden. 

Yet the garden maker who buys his pansies in this way 
does not see pansy blooms at their best. Pansies found in most 
gardens are not to be compared with those grown in Germany 
or from German seed. The Germans have given much atten- 
tion to pansies and have many named varieties of exceptional 
size and beauty. Size, however, is not necessarily important. 

It is only occasionally that amateurs take full advantage of 
the pansy as a bedding plant. Presumably this is because the 
season is usually short, the pansy plants being removed after 
a few weeks and replaced by Summer bedding plants. This is 
a practice followed in many of the parks, and in Boston hun- 
dreds of plants are sent every year to Horticultural Hall by 
the Park Department to be distributed by the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity Fruit and Flower Mission among institutions which 
are not in a position to buy plants. Planted out again, they 
often give a great amount of bloom for the rest of the season, 
especially if they are cut back hard and kept well watered. 
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A Part of the Formal Garden of Miss L. T. Morris at Chestnut Hill, Pa., Where Pansies Are Featured Early in the Spring 
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It is customary on large estates to grow enough pansies each 
year from seed to fill the beds. As a matter of fact, I see no 
reason why any amateur cannot raise pansies at a much less 
cost than he can buy the plants, and I sometimes wonder that 
this plan is not followed to a greater extent. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the garden maker’s enthusiasm is likely to have waned 
somewhat by the last of July or the first of August, which is 
the natural time for planting pansy seeds. 

On some extensive estates the planting of pansies is done in 
a very large way. A good example is that of Miss L. T. Morris 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa., just out of Philadelphia, who has a 
great and very lovely garden the beds of which are filled ex- 
clusively with pansies in the Spring, making a lovely picture 
for several weeks. 


WAS interested to find the dianthus Beatrix featured in a 

large way at the recent flower show in Boston. Apparently 
this dianthus has proved its value for northern gardens, and 
especially for rock gardens. Plants in my own garden were 
given no protection, yet went through the Winter perfectly. 
The little green tufts are always pleasant to look upon. | 
heard of another planting in a very open space in a cemetery 
where there was no loss at all. 

Sweet Wivelsfield is being planted somewhat freely again 
this Summer, and perhaps its real value can be passed upon 
more intelligently at the end of the present season. Reports 
last year were extremely conflicting. Some garden makers said 
it was practically worthless, while others praised it highly. 
The most satisfactory reports seemed to come from the 
middle states. Several amateurs in Pennsylvania liked it very 
much. 

Perhaps some of the failures were the result of late planting. 
The literature says that seed can be sown in the open in April 
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or May for late flowering but the best results so far as I have 
heard have come from plants started from seeds in greenhouses 
in January, being planted out the last of April or the first of 
May. These early started plants bloom pretty continuously 
from June till frost. Garden makers with no greenhouses can 
start the seeds in boxes in February and transfer them to cold- 
frames when the weather warms up somewhat, finally giving 
them permanent quarters in the open garden in May. 
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Amateurs who want to try Sweet Wivelsfield will be wise | 


to try started plants now instead of sowing seeds. There is no 
doubt about its being a free blooming plant and the flowers 
are nearly twice the size of Sweet Williams’ blossoms, al- 


though this new pink was a cross between Sweet William and | 


Dianthus allwoodi, the latter in itself a hybrid. Some ama- 
teurs have found Sweet Wivelsfield a good subject for growing 
in pots either in the house or on the porch. 


ECENTLY I saw a bouquet made up of California Sun- | 
beam Flowers and blue Violas. The combination was | 


exceedingly beautiful. The California Sunbeam Flower is a 
lovely yellow in color and should achieve wide popularity. It 
is being put out this year as a novelty and perhaps this is fair 


enough, because never before has it been grown in the East as | 


a garden plant. It is by no means new, however, for green- 


house men have grown it for years under its botanical name of | 


diplacus. Indeed, it was the favor which it won among the 
garden club women at some of the shows that inspired the 


idea of using it for garden cultivation. Although a perennial | 
in the greenhouse, it is not hardy in the North. Started plants | 


can be purchased, however. They are dwarf and very satisfac- 
tory for beds, although many women will probably grow 
them mostly for cutting. It is hoped that a good display of 
this diplacus will be seen at one of the June shows in Boston. 

Perhaps it will combine with violas in the garden as weil 
as in the bouquet. The particular viola with which I saw it 
used was also a novelty originated by Walter Golby of South 
Weymouth, Mass. It is a delightful blue in color and very 
much larger than the viola Jersey Gem. It has surprisingly 
long stems, increasing its value for cutting, and it blossoms 
throughout the Summer. The name of Royal Gem has been 
given this viola, which doubtless will find its way into the 
market. 

The violas have thoroughly established themselves in 
American gardens and there is every reason to believe that they 
will be improved from year to year, their size being increased 
and greater persistency of bloom established. 


Il HAVE been interested in the numerous newspaper articles 
which have appeared from time to time concerning tree 
plantings that various organizations are making to mark the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George Washington, which 
falls on February 22, 1932. The American Tree Association 
of Washington, D. C., is campaigning, and very effectively, 
too, with the hope that by the above date at least ten million 
new trees will have been planted in the United States. 

Tree planting has been stimulated for a number of years 
in schools and elsewhere on Arbor Day, but this program is 
more significant and is enjoying the co-operation of all public 


spirited organizations, especially garden clubs. Everyone in- | 


tending to co-operate in the Washington Memorial Tree 
Planting should send to the Tree Association for its special 
pamphlet and for an application for a certificate, which will be 
sent to all participants in the program. It should be noted that 





there is still time to set out trees, especially evergreens, and | 
wherever the season is too far advanced, plans should be made | 


now to do this work in the Fall. There is every evidence the 
American Tree Association will succeed in reaching the ten 
million tree mark. 
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FOR LATE PLANTING 


Get Your Plants From 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


6 Outstanding Rock Plants 6 Outstanding Garden Perennials 
Aquilegia pyrenica, blue Astilbe “Meta Immink,” pink 
Artemesia glacialis, white Dianthus “Bristol Maid,” pink 
Arenaria Balerica, white Doronicum plantagineum, yellow 
Arenaria caespitosa, white Perennial Aster “Barr’s Pink” 
Dianthus Grisebachii, pink Phlox “Ethel Prichard,” lavender 
Draba azoides, yellow Trollius Europaeus, yellow 


All of the above 35 cts. each; 3 of a kind for 90 cts. 


If interested in Real Hardy Shrubs, Roses, Trees, Evergreens, 
Perennials or Rock Plants send for our free catalog. 


It Will Interest You. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES BARRE, VERMONT, Dept. H 











SPRINGTIME 


Is glorious time and we can make it more glorious by helping MOTHER 
NATURE in adorning our gardens and grounds with beautiful trees, 
shrubbery and plants. 

Here at CHERRY HILL you can find some of the CHOICEST STOCK 
obtainable STATELY EVERGREENS — MANY COLORED 
AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS — BEAUTIFUL SHADE 
TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS — JAPANESE and GERMAN 
IRIS excelling the rainbow in their gorgeous colorings —- THE 
WORLD’S CHOICEST PEONIES — PHLOX and HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS are well adapted to your many needs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS and STRANGER, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%4-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 











HARDY “BEDFORD GROWN” 


Trees, Shrubs and Plants for all purposes 
Send for Price List 
THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 


Bedford Massachusetts 
(Where Your Father Purchased) Telephone Lexington 0274 











IRIS DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
pleasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send i5 Iris, 12 Delphin- 
iums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 
100 Iris, at least 27 varieties, not labeled, $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
blooms, large pkt., 50c. If none of the above appeals, may I send my catalogue, 
hoping that I may have something that will. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 








RARE PLANTS 


Landscape Consultant || We offer: 


$1.10 each 5 for $5.00 


Personal Planning for 


malvatica) 


Those Desiring 





Christmas Rose, Helleborus niger in pots 


Azalea kaempferi Hybrids (kaempferi x 








1 -1% ft. $4.50 each 5 for $22.00 
Interesting Grounds 1%-2 ft. 5.75 each 5 for 27.50 
Yucca flaccida .80 each 5 for 1.25 
. Waterlilies 
(Send for list of rock garden Odorata minor, white $.50 each 
plants) Alba candidissima, glistening 
white 1.00 each 
: ; z Pink opal, pink 1.75 each 
DONALD WHITE Chromatella, yellow 2.00 each 
WAKEFIELD MASS. F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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LATE SEASON 
PLANTING 


N 


are available for late May 
These 
include pot-grown plants as 


ANY hardy ornamental 


shrubs and evergreens 


and June planting. 


well as balled and burlapped 
evergreens. Select a list of 
the material that appeals to 
you from the Princeton 


Handbook. 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 


Wm. Flemer’s Sons 
PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 








The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 








Best by Test 





JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 


Specialists in 


NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Hampton Virginia 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Early Bronze 


blooms about September 15th. It is a 
fine large button variety, bronze-yellow 
in color, hardy, and early enough to 
escape hard frosts. The blooms are very 
desirable for florists. 

30c each, $2.50 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


Catalogue 











Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 

ticultural and Forestry Projects. 

Choice line of 

Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock 

Native Plant Material Catalog on Request 

Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 





Verbena Mayflower 


CLEAN, BUSHY STOCK 
2!/,-inch pots $3.00 for 12 


ROBERT WOOD 


192 PINE ST., DANVERS, MASS. 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
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Cornus Canadensis in the Garden 
| he pee plants, like trailing arbutus, Calypso bulbosa, the 


pink ladyslipper and the bunchberry (the subject of these 


| notes), lead one on and on over many a rocky step and 


through little-known pathways. We are seldom sure of where 


we are going, but the urge to accomplish something difficult | 
| draws us forward. Such, at least, are the thoughts I have often | 
had when tracing out a difficult problem. And the successful | 
culture of Cornus canadensis is just that—a difficult problem. | 


It is not so hard as the two orchids mentioned but it is not to 


be attempted lightly; and not at all if the gardener is not pre- | 


pared to give it what it wants. 
Its first requirement is for a highly acid soil. This is an 


invariable fact in nature, so far as I have observed, and I | 
should expect it to hold good in the garden. Likewise, a moist | 


soil and enough shade to keep the atmosphere and soil cool 


practically always accompanies the plant in nature. I have in | 
mind a natural clump a number of rods across. Ten years ago | 


while the timber was still supplying a protective covering over 


| the plants, this clump was worth going miles to see when in 


May it showed an almost solid white sheet and again later 
when the flowers changed to scarlet fruits. Now this is 
changed. The timber is gone, and, even though the acid soil 


remains, taking away the shade with a consequent drying of | 


the soil has left little of the former entrancing picture. 


The bunchberry is an ideal ground cover plant where con- | 


ditions to its liking can be provided. Its height of six inches 


or less will suggest many another use, including moist shady | 


places on the rock garden. I have never seen its sister of Arctic 
America, C. suecica, but it is said to be even lower in stature. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


An Experience With Lilacs 


URING the drouth in the middle of August last year, 
one large lilac bush in Eastham, Mass., was cut into five 
parts and transplanted in a different locality. Care was taken 
to cover the roots with the best earth obtainable in that sec- 
tion, although of course the soil is very sandy. After trans- 


planting they were watered carefully for a week and thereafter | 


at intervals during the following six weeks. 


Three of the bushes bloomed with small blossoms and | 


there were quite a number of new leaves on October 19. On 
inspecting them again on November 16, additional blooms 
and leaves had come out. Last Sunday, April 8, these same 
bushes had new flower buds showing distinct purple color 
and the buds on all five bushes are in a most healthy condi- 


tion. Considering the sandy soil and the extreme drouth last | 


Summer this seems to me an unusual condition. 


—Redington Fiske. 
Boston, Mass. 


‘The Pineapple Lily 


LTHOUGH the “‘pineapple lily,’’ a bulbous native of the | 
Cape of Good Hope—botanically Eucomis punctata—is | 
generally considered to be a greenhouse plant in the East, and | 


is grown as such, it has proved quite hardy here the past three | 
Winters. The leaves are about three inches broad, and often | 


from two to three feet long, oblong lanceolate, channelled, 
spreading, more or less spotted with purple at the base. From 


the center of the plant rise tall cylindrical spikes of usually | 
greenish flowers, surmounted by a tuft of leaf-like bracts, | 


which resemble the top-knot on a pineapple, thus accounting 
for its common name. The plants flower in August here, al- 


though they are not very showy. Eucomis requires a fairly | 


rich soil, and is propagated by seeds and by off-sets. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 
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Evergreen Aristocrats 
| At Less Money 


Taxus cuspidata, Japanese Yew, 
spreading type 


1’ $2.00 each 2%’ $7.50 each 

ix” 32:* 3: 9.00 “ 

2’ a 3%’ 10.50 “ 
ca.” 


Taxus cuspidata capitata, 
Japanese Yew, upright type 


| 2’ $7.50 each 2%’ $9.00 each 


Taxus cuspidata brevifolia, 
Japanese Yew, dwarf type 


8-12” $2.50 each 12-18” $3.50 each 
| JAMES W. EUSTIS 


Wachuchunk Nursery, Cohasset, Mass. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











'PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
*‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V. P. & Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 





Williamson 


IRISES 


Lovely new varieties, pro- 
duced by iris specialists. 
Write for Price List 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
423 Market Street 
Bluffton, Ind. 














Sedums for Your Rock Gardens 


Sedums will grow where other plants 
fail. I will send 12 plants postpaid for 
$2.50 —two each of Album, lydium, 
spurium, murale, sarmentosum, sexan- 
gulare. All sure to grow. 


BETTY K. FARR 


63 MILL STREET WOBURN, MASS. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





ALPINES 


Our Catalog, with Supplement, lists 
Haberlea, Phlox Adsurgens, 
Campanula Piperi & Raineri 


32 Var. Saxifraga, 22 Var. and Species 
Viola, 21 Var. Sempervivum. 
FREE Upon Request 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 
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If you have read the works of that 
famous Englishman, John Ruskin, 
then you surely have experienced 
true literary enjoyment. 





But do you know that beautiful 
# old English 


Cottage Tulip 
“JOHN RUSKIN” 


—a tulip aristocrat fully worthy 
| to bear his name? Without it you 
i} have missed much of the real en- 
joyment of your Spring garden. 
{ It's not new—but yet not nearly 
) so well known as it should be. It 
} is a large egg-shaped bloom on a 
long stem, its overlapping petals 
} expressing a magnificently blended 
f spectrum of color—apricot, rose, 
mauve and yellow, arranged in 
nature’s inimitable way of combin- 
ing pigments in perfect harmony. 


The astonishing part of our story 
is that this lovely flower can be 
purchased as low as 


$5.00 per 100 Bulbs 


It is but one of the many hundreds of 
varieties of beautiful Tulips, Narcissi 
4 and other worthwhile spring-flowering 
bulbs offered at new low prices in our 
list of ‘Bulb Specials,’’ just published, 
and mailed free upon request. 


} Send along your or- 
rAN der for 100 “‘Rus- 
jig \ kins’’ today and 
oe mS \. then look through 
{ ie v \ our list for 

\ \) other remark- 
able bulb 
values. 





\ 


Burnett Bros., Inc. 
\ Seedsmen 

| 92 Chambers Street 

| New York City 


Established Quarter of a Century) 








} 


Er 
The House Famous for 


LAWN GRASS SEED” 









































HORTICULTURE 
Soils Needed by the Clematis 


ANY amateur gardeners who attempt to grow the large 
flowered form of the clematis, like Jackman’s clematis, 

fail because they overlook one fact, which is that all forms 
of the clematis are fond of lime. In soils which are naturally 
acid, they will stand still for a long period unless lime is dug 
into the ground. There are other forms of the large flowered 
clematis but they can be grown more satisfactorily in the 
warmer states. All, however, require the same method of 
culture. They often have flowers from four to five inches 
across, with a rich velvety texture. They may be white, pink 


| or different hues of purple. Most of these different varieties 
| have a long blooming season but commence to flower before 
| the common Clematis paniculata, which will grow anywhere 


and produces its misty white flowers late in the Summer. 


‘Two Good Meadowrues 


ARDEN makers who are familiar only with the old- 
fashioned meadowrue will be pleased with close rela- 
tives of this plant, which come from other parts of the world. 
One of the most interesting is called Thalictrum glaucum. 
This is a species with blue-gray foliage, which somewhat 
resembles the foliage of the Columbine. The flowers are yel- 
low and fragrant, and borne on stems three feet tall. Then 
there is Thalictrum dipterocarpum, a Chinese meadowrue 
with rose-colored flowers, which makes a good garden peren- 
nial but is especially useful as a cut flower. The small blos- 
soms combine well with most other garden blooms. 


Home Mixed Grass Seed 


HE best proportions of grass seed for use on the average 
home lawn are two to five parts of high grade Kentucky 


| blue grass, one part of good red top and, if a little clover is 
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Grow “Better Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
your dealer's or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Spray: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control,” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








FUNGICIDE ano STIMULANT 











where they are to be planted. 











Trees are Still Dormant in the North 


CALL these evergreens are produced in New England, where 
growth seldom starts until the first of June. 
mant, and can be moved safely until late May. The best time for 
planting depends on the climate where the trees are grown, not 


Bargains in Evergreens for May Shipment 


EACH * MEANS ONE TRANSPLANTING 


PINES SPRUCES 
Red (Norway) E. 100) | 1000) Englemann (Blue) 100) (1000) 
ee. x0 64 Kanne $16.00 $125.00 9tol2in.* ........... $27.00 $200.00 
Austrian | | 
eer 12.00 75.00 White 
Riga Variety Scotch 6 to 12 in. ** bushy 10.00 80.00 
yo | Neer 9.00 70.00 Norway 
18 to 24 Rene Pee 12.00 90.00 6 to 16 in. * special 6.00 40.00 
in ee 12to1Sin.** ......... 10.00 80.00 
o 18 in. *** (Balled an 
Burlapped) ........ 100.00 Colorado Blue (pungens) 
FIRS 5to 9 in. * special 12.00 90.00 
8 to 10 in. ** bushy ... 25.00 200.00 
a 8 | 8.00 0.00 10 to 12 in. *** bushy .. 35.00 300.00 
Ss aca wie @ aida ‘ 60. 
a eae 10.00 80.00 Koster’s Grafted Blue (10) (100) 
errr 14.00 70.00 12 to 18 in. **, 3 yrs. field 
10 to 15 in. *** bushy .. 35.00 295.00 (Balled and Burlapped) 45.00 400.00 
Concolor (Silver) P 
5to 9 in. * (special) 70.00 | HEMLOCK (Tsuga canadensis) 
8 to 10 in. ** bushy ... 25.00 200.00 (100) (1000) 
10 to 12 in. ** bushy ... 30.00 250.00 Lk. fale eee 30.00 250.00 
12 to 15 in. *** bushy .. 35.00 300.00 10 to 14 in. *** bushy .. 45.00 400.00 


Kelsey's Short Guide to nursery products grown where they grow best will be mailed on request 


Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York City 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company—Established 1878 


They are still dor- 
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GENUINE Old English Box- 
wood, with its heavy, rich 
green billows of luxuriant foli- 
age and its delicate aroma, adds 
charm and mellow antiquity to 
any setting. 

All sizes and shapes are awaiting 
your selection here in the largest 
collection of fine Boxwood in 
America. 

Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 


Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


for Rockeries and every little nook mixed 
Seed of many varieties of those wonderful 
flowers, including Oolorado Blue Oolum- 
bine, Indian Paint Brush and many others. 
Packet 35c; 4 pkts. $1. A 35c 
pkt. of Colorado Blue Spruce 
FREE. One pkt. of this Colorado 
Blue Spruce seed included free 
with each dollar order of above. 
Colorado Colorado Blue Spruce seedlings, 3 
Blue Spruce t° 4 inches. Not less than 10 sold. 
25 at the hundred rate, 3 to 4 
inches, 10 for $1.50, $12 per 100, Postpaid. 


Order Now—Catalog Free 
MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4575 Wyandot Street Denver, Colorado 








Lovely Roses and 
Hardy Perennials 


Hundreds of varieties of Roses and a 
complete assortment of Hardy Peren- 
nials, all strong, healthy plants. 


Dreer’s Garden Book lists them and all 
worth-while Flowers and Vegetables. 


For a free copy write 
to Dept. T-1 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCOTCH ROSES 


Strong pot-grown plants with well estab- 
lished root system, available for planting 
any time. 11 varieties with complete color 
range. 

$1.25 each $10.00 per ten 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 








“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Pair Lawn, N. J. 





Fine Plants for the Flower Garden 


Mayflower Verbena; Fragrant Heliotrope. 
Salvia Farinacea; Coltness Hybrid Dahlias. 
Stocks; Petunias. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES—Catalog Annuals & Perennials 








HORTICULTURE 


| wanted in the lawn, about one-sixteenth part of the white or 


Dutch variety, according to a recent bulletin of the New York 
State Agriculture Station. It is recommended that these kinds 
be purchased separately and be mixed at home. This combi- 
nation is called the red, white and blue mixture and should 
be used at the rate of one-half ounce per square yard for new 
lawns or one-fourth ounce per square yard for old lawns. It 
always pays to buy the very best grass seed, because cheaper 
mixtures contain much foreign matter and weed seed. Half the 
success of a lawn depends upon the seed. 


Proper Feeding of the Lawn* 


 egrtaridiyegontd 75 per cent and possibly more of the 
lawns are starved to death. People sow seed and think 


their part of the task is done, leaving nature to take its 
| course which it most assuredly will do successfully from the 


standpoint of nature but to the disgust of the home owner. 
Therefore, feed your lawn not once but three times at least: 
in the early Spring, June and in the Fall. 

Grasses require the same food elements as the flowering 
plants but need a greater proportion of nitrogen. Feeding the 
lawn encourages the growth of the grass thus insuring greater 
competition to the weeds. Remember to choose a fertilizer 
mixture or material that will make the soil reaction suitable 
for the particular basic grass you are growing. In general we 
may say that acid reacting fertilizers drive out weeds and 
are unfavorable to blue grasses and encourage the bent 
grasses. Alkaline fertilizers are discouraging to bents and 
favorable to blue grasses and weeds. 

Where the soil is decidedly acid it will be necessary to use 
lime in order to prevent food elements in the soil from being 
changed to a form in which they are unusable by the plants. 
Lime to remedy or prevent this condition should not be 
applied in quantities greater than 40 pounds to 1,000 square 
feet of lawn space. Below are listed fertilizer materials for 
lawns with the soil reaction and rates of application. 


Fertilizer Materials 
Rates of application are for 1,000 square feet. 


Bone Meal. 18 pounds. Slow acting. Favorable to blue grasses, encourages 
weeds and cloyer. Do not use alone. 


Cottonseed Meal. Organic. 16 pounds. Neutral in action. Rapid, safest of 
all lawn fertilizers to use, gives a thick, dark green turf quite free 
from weeds. 


Sheep Manure. Organic. 24 pounds. Neutral or alkaline in reaction. Slow 
acting. Encourages weeds and clover. Undesirable in any form. 


Tankage. Organic. 20 pounds. Acid reaction, slow action. Discourages 
weeds and blue grasses, encourages bents. Has some effect against 
dandelions. 


Stable Manure. Organic. 125 pounds. Neutral reaction. Medium rapid. 
If manure has been composted for one year there is no better lawn 
fertilizer. Gives a thick, dark green turf. 


Activated Sludge. Organic. 30 pounds. Medium rapid in action. A very 
good lawn fertilizer. 

Lime. Inorganic. Use only on heavy clay soils. 40 pounds. One application 
will show good results, two are too many. 

Poultry Manure. Organic. (Commercial Dried). 
lawn fertilizer. Gives a thick dark green turf. 

Poultry Manure (Local). Should never be used unless it has been com- 
posted at least six months with sand or earth or one year without 
carrier. Excellent lawn fertilizer. 

Nitrate of Soda. Inorganic. 8 pounds. Alkaline, very rapid. Apply during 
a very heavy rain or thoroughly wash in by watering. Encourages 


12 pounds. Excellent 





clover and weeds. Very fine for Rough Stalked Meadow grass and | 


other blue grasses. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. Inorganic. 10 pounds. Neutral, slow. Encourages 
weeds and clover. Should not be used alone. 

Muriate or Sulphate of Potash. Inorganic. 9 pounds. Slow. Encourages 


weeds and clovers. Use where moss and sorrell indicate that the soil | 
is depleted of plant food, and on sandy soils. On average lawn soils | 
it is seldom needed. Use under trees and where shrubs are consuming | 


a considerable part of the plant food in the soil. 


Wood Ashes. Inorganic. 40 pounds. Alkaline. Medium. Encourages weeds 


and clover. Should not be used. 





*From a lecture by Harold E. White given at the Home Gardener's School of Massachusetts 
State College at Cedar Hill, Waltham, April. 
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“HURRY UP” 


Picea pungens—Colo- Ft. Ea. 
rado green spruce 3-4-5 $4.50 
Picea pungens glauca— 
Colorado blue spruce 
3%-4% = 8.00 
Pinus densiflora—dense 
pine 3-4 4.00 
Pinus resinosa—Red 
pine 3-4 4.00 
Pinus sylvestris—Scotch 
pine 3-4 4.00 
Box Pyramids 
2 ft. $7.50 each 3 12.00 
Cornus florida rubra—Pink 
dogwood 2 ft. $4 each 35.00 


Cornus florida—White dogwood 
4 ft. $4 ea., 5 ft. $5 ea., 6 ft. $6 ea. 
Arbor vitae for fine hedges cut 
back dense plants 2’ $100 per 100 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 


Wachuchunk Nursery, Cohasset, Mass. 











Husky two year old Hardy White 
Mountain grown English Hybrid Del- 
phiniums, best Blackmore & Langdon 
and Kelway Strains, all shades from 
pale to dark blue. 

3.50 do $0.00 100 F. O. 
Sere kta ata Spb dak ca a 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 





DELPHINIUM 


“You cannot buy a better strain than 
Little Harbor Farm Hybrids” 
Selected first quality plants of your desired shade 

$1 


$1 ea., 0 doz. Sturdy seedlings that bloom 
nicely from August Ist on—8$3 doz. 


MOORE and LUNN 
PALMOUTH 


TIGRIDIAS (Shell Lily) 


Mixed colors, $2.50 doz., second size bulbs, 
20 for $1.00; $4.50 for 100, postpaid. All 
will bloom first season. Tigridia seeds, 50c 
pkt.; % oz. $2.00. Bulb Seeds—Rare Vsa- 
rieties—Agapanthus, Alstroemeria, Oycla- 
men, Hyacinthus, Wild Gladiolus, Iris, 
Lilium, Watsonias, 50c pkt. Catalog. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, Californias 


MASS. 








PHLOX 


E. I. FARRINGTON 
(NEW) 
Gorgeous salmon-pink. Superior to E. 
Campbell. Strong grower, no browning 
of foliage; 50c each, $5.00 a doz. 


MOORE & LUNN 
Palmouth Massachusetts 








HEMEROCALLIS 


Apricot. Apricot-yellow ........ $.30 
Aureole. Deep yellow .......... 30 
Golconda. Yellow, late ......... .60 
Middendorf—l. Orange ..........-. 25 
— Golden yellow, late ...... .60 
Thunbergi. Pale yellow, late .... .30 


Postage extra—Ask for Catalogue 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


a 











Pachistima Canbyi 


Each Per12 
Field grown, 3-6” ...... $.60 $6.00 
From 2%-inch pots .... .25 2.50 


For description and appreciation 
of Pachistima see article page 129 
in March 15th issue. 

Arctostaphylos uva-ursi .$.40 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 


KEENE, N. H. 


$4.00 
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Your Garden 
From Insect Pests 
Without Use of Poisons 


RED ARROW, the premier general 
insecticide, is absolutely harmless to 
child or pet yet deadly to garden in- 
sects, caterpillars and worms. It will 
not stain the most delicate flower or 
burn the tenderest leaf. 


- RED ARROW . 
INSECT SPRAY 
(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Is Effective Against Both 


Sucking and Chewing Insects 
RED ARROW is convenient and pleasant 
to use. Simply stir into cold water and 
spray. There will be no disagreeable odors 
or fumes; no settling, or clogging of the 
nozzle. 

BED ARROW is sold by garden supply 
dealers in these convenient sizes: Trial 
size, 35c, makes 30 quarts of finished 
spray material. 4 pint, $1, makes 34 gal- 
lons; % pint, $1.75, makes 68 gallons; 
quart, $6.00, makes 275 gallons; gallon, 
$20.00, makes 1,100 gallons. Sent post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply. 

BLACK ARROW INSECT DUST—A highly 
active pyrethrum insecticide in dry form. 
Use with dust gun. 

Red A Liquid Insecticide Soap. Red A 
Pyrethrum Powder. Pysol, for use with 
hard water. Pyrethrol. 


Write for literature 
FREE on insect control. 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc. feas 
819 McCormick Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 












Est. 36 Years 
SHUTE’S SPECIAL GERMAN 
PEAT MOSS 
Unexcelled in bulk, quality and price 
Single Bales $3.00 
delivered f.o.b. cars 
Philadelphia 





ale 
Ten Bales ....... $1.75 
Twenty-five Bales . 1.65 
Fifty Bales ...... 1.60 
One Hundred Bales 1.55 
a aS. 1.45 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Office: 616 W. "Upsal. St., Phila, Pa. 


A Lawn for $1.00 !! 


We will send you, transportation paid, on 
receipt of one dollar 

2 Lbs. Eureka Lawn Grass Mixture 

2 Lbs. Plantspur Fertilizer 
suficient for 600 square feet of lawn! 
bee we know this is an exceptional offer, 
ut we want you to test the quality of 
our goods. Write for list. 

HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
98 Park Place New York 

















For All Who Garden 


couy enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
carey to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
‘dited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass’n of 
wardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
“ening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
822-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ee 





$MARYLLIS HYBRID Seed, New crop— 
“rison Smith, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 


les 
PACTr — Nebraska wild hardy Cacti for 
gardens, 3 varieties, $1.00. 
Mrs. Laura Lee, Long Pine, Nebraska 














HORTICULTURE 


A Diminutive Corydalis 


F all the members of the genus corydalis, C. bulbosa is 

the only one with a bulbous root. This dainty plant is 

suited to the rock garden and yet it will grow in average soil, 

either in sun or partial shade. Its height varies but seldom 

exceeds six inches. In keeping with its dwarf habit, the foliage 

is also neat and finely cut. Striking rosy purple flowers appear 
on racemes during April. 

Although plants are still scarce, one can soon have a num- 
ber of strong divisions because the plants increase rapidly, 
forming large clumps. As with other members of the genus, 
the foliage of this little gem dies down in mid-Summer. 
Usually the nurserymen prefer to ship plants then when they 
are in a dormant condition. Corydalis is easily grown from 
seeds but they must be obtained from across the water. 





The New Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 


A Lily From Formosa 
ILIUM PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM is a new- 


comer to our gardens. This lily has now flowered here for 
three years and comes into bloom right after the regal lily is 
ending its flowering period. The very handsome, long trumpet 
shaped flowers are colored over the back of the sepals very 
much like the regal lily, but the inside of the trumpet is pure 
white with a greenish sheen where the regal lily is yellowish. 
The petals and sepals are very waxy and substantial while the 
fragrance is only moderate compared to the regal perfume. 
Yet, for indoor use as a cut flower this moderation is really 
desirable in many ways. 

This Winter, the first trials will be made in pot culture to 
find out what its merits will be for indoor use. As a garden 
lily it is going to prove a highly desirable addition here, for its 
refined elegance and the neat habit of growth will win it a 
welcome everywhere in better gardens. Probably it would not 
be hardy in New England. 

—J. G. Bacher. 
Portland, Ore. 








beautiful garden | “=== 
Kill plant insects 
with EVER GREEN 


EVER GREEN will protect 
the beauty of your flowers by 
killing garden insects, even 
the tough old aster beetle {tarnished 
plant bug}. Pleasant to use, absolutely 
non-poisonous to birds, pets, and will 
not burn the most tender bloom. Used 
by leading florists. Sold by seed, hard- 
ware,drug and department stores. 
Highly concentrated. 1-oz. size 35c, 
6-oz. $1.00. Use any sprayer. Excel- 
lent to kill fleas on dogs. If your 
dealer can’t supply you we'll send the 
1-oz. size oui for 35c. Write 
McLaughlin Gormley K ing Company, 
1715 Fifth Street S. E., Minneapolis. 


EVERGREEN 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 














The Handy Hose Holder 


Oontrols stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 








Price $2.00 
PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, ao wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 I-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULOH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light — Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULOH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





Garden Books, Old and New, compiled by 
Mary Evans. Published by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 
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There are many 
reasons why 


some gardeners continually 
win the prizes. And one of 


the most important is their 


choice of this complete plant 


HS 


food. 


For 
information 
and prices, 
write 


Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 
Phila., Pa. 





URE 


for all kinds of plants 














Auto- 
Sickle 


12-inch 
wheels 





24-inch Weight 20 Ibs. 
Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Construction 
dandelions, blackheads, long thin 
regardless of hight without effort. 
Write for description of our 


STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE CoO. 
South Natick Mass., U. S. A. 


Cuts 


grass 





MARK AND IDENTIFY 
YOUR CHOICE FLOWERS 
shrubs, trees, and plants, with 

New Idea Plant Labels 
Weatherproof, waterproof, renew- 
able. Always visible and perma- 
nent. The only real advancement 
ever made in plant labels. 

Send for sample and prices 
GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 32, Canton, Ohio 








GARDEN ARCHES 


Seats, Gates, Pergolas, Bird Houses, 
etc. Also Iris, Peonies, Ferns, Ever- 
greens. 
Send for Lists 
AMHERST NURSERIES 
Route 3 Amherst, Mass. 





THE CLIPPER jine ince 

that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 
it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and un- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Il. 









lron 


Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





Wanted: Superintendent or head gardener, 
married, thoroughly experienced in green- 
house and general management of country 
estate near Philadelphia. 
Box 127, Haverford, Pa, 


Answer P. O. 


| May 19. Lynchburg, Va. Spring Flower Show of the Garden Club 





HORTICULTURE 


May and June Exhibitions 


of Lynchburg. 

May 19. New Haven, Conn. Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of New Haven at the New Haven Lawn Club. 

May 20. Boston, Mass. The Ninth Annual Flower Show of the 
Women’s City Club of Boston at the Clubhouse, Garden and Five 
Walnut Street. 

May 26-28. Chestnut Hill, Mass. The fourteenth Annual Flower 
Show of the Chestnut Hill Garden Club at the home of Mr. Harry 
F. Stimpson, 186 Hammond Street. 

May 28. Easton, Md. Talbot County Flower Show of the Talbot 
County Garden Club. 

May, Last Week. Roanoke, Va. Roanoke Flower Show. 

June 2-3. Trenton, N. J. Annual Spring Flower Show of the Tren- 
ton Horticultural Society, at Ribsam & Sons Co. Building. 

June 2-3. Trevose, Pa. Peony and Spring Flower Show of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, with the co-operation of 
Trevose Horticultural Society and other member organizations of 
the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, in the Trevose Com- 
munity House. 

June 3. Brockton, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the Brockton Gar- 
den Club on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Ashton Hamilton, Prospect 
Street. 

June 3-4. Groton, Mass. The Annual Flower Show of the Groton 
Garden Club in the Town Hall. 

June 3-5. Asheville, N.C. American Forestry Association’s conven- 
tion at the Grove Park Inn. 

June 4-6. West Chester, Pa. The West Chester Flower Show in the 
State Armory. 

June 5-7. Milwaukee, Wis. Wisconsin State Garden and Flower 
Show in the Horticultural Building, State Fair Park. 

June 6-7. Rutledge, Pa. The Spring Exhibition of the Rutledge 
Horticultural Society. 

June 8. Germantown, Pa. Rose and Perennial Show of the German- 
town Horticultural Society. 

June 9. Worcester, Mass. The Annual Flower Show of the Worces- 
ter Garden Club at Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 

June 9. Westfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Westfield 
Garden Club at the Presbyterian Parish House. 

June 10. Salt Lake City, Utah. Rose Show of the Salt Lake City 
Flower and Garden Club. 

June 10-11. New Bedford, Mass. The June Flower Show of the 
New Bedford Horticultural Society in the lower hall of the Public 
Library. 

June 10-11. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


June 12-13. Portland, Ore. Rose Show of the Portland Rose 
Society. 
June 13. Fanwood, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Fanwood 


Garden Club. 

June 13-14. Chicago, Ill. Fourth Spring Flower Show of the Men’s 
Garden Club, Chicago Region, at the Garfield Park Conservatory. 

June 15. Mangum, Okla. Rose Show of the Mangum Rose Society. 

June 17. Providence, R. I. Exhibit of the Rhode Island Horticul- 
tural Society. 

June 17-18 Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Sweet Pea and Strawberry 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

June 18-19. Los Angeles, Cal. The California Gladiolus Society’s 
Show. 

June 18-19. Seattle, Wash. Rose Show of the Seattle Rose Society. 

June 20-30. Fargo, N. D. Peony and Rose Show of the Fargo Gar- 
den Society. 

June 21. Minneapolis, Minn. The Peony Show of the Northwestern 
Peony and Iris Society will be staged during the week of June 21 
in the N. W. Bank. 

June 23. Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting of the American Rose 
Society and the Rose Show of the Syracuse Rose Society at the 
First Trust and Deposit Bank Building. 

June. St. Paul, Minn. The Iris Show of the Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society will be held during the first week in June in the 
Golden Rule Department Store. 

June. Fort Wayne, Ind. Exhibition and Convention of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 











May 15, 1931 


No longer need you wonder where the 
choice things in plant life may be obtained. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


The Plant Buyers Index 
is completely rewritten and brought to date 


Over 25,000 varieties covering all sections of tt 
United States, including Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
Fruits, Nuts, Rock Plants, Iris, Peonies, a'' 
Bulbs, even Cacti and the Key gives you at o- 
the sources from over 300 leading plantsmen a 
numerous specialists that offer the same. 

A 384-page, well-bound book with ample spac 
for your individual notes; of convenient 5 by 
in. size. 


Price, postpaid, $10.00 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
Reading, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Greenhouseman: On private estate under 
competent supervision to extend experi 
ence. Has been student foreman at Essex 
County Agricultural School greenhouse for 
past year. Unmarried, age 29. References 
Address P. L. Q., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener—Experienced in all branches of 
work on private estate. Has been with 
Gen. Peabody of Milton for four years. 
B. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hail, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, who can also specialize on native 
wild flowers, shrubs or woodland paths, 
etc., would like position for season within 
daily traveling distance of Waltham, Mass 
References. W. G., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Assistant to tree surgeon, gardener an ' 
caretaker on large estate. Three years’ « 
perience. Single. Excellent reference 

. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Hortici 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Private Secretary: The secretary of the 
former Director of the Harvard Botanical 
Garden desires position. Has thorough 
knowledge of plant names. Can furnish 
best of references. 8S. 8., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur-General Man, care of grounds, 
garden, heaters, etc. Safe driver, mechanic, 
handy repairs. Temperate, single, middle 
age, Protestant. In or near Boston. D. W. 
S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wants position on small estate, 
or work under “head’’ on large place. Fruit, 
flower and vegetable growing well under- 
stood, also care of poultry and cows. Life 
experience of estate work, also first class 
carpenter and house painter (floors, etc.). 
Reasonable salary expected. Single and 
sober. McD., Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Young man, single, aged 28. Oapable of 
taking charge or as assistant on private 
estate, or as landscape architect's super- 
intendent. Has been superintendent for 
landscape architect and has also had much 
experience from the raising of seed to 
moving trees. W. J., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”” Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 

Young woman, graduate Eastern college, 
4-yr. course landscape architecture desires 
position with landscape architect or land- 
scape department nursery. Experienced in 
planting design and field work supervision. 
Can assist in office, knowledge of short- 
hand and typing. Any location. Reasonable 
salary. M. M., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





A woman, trained, experienced gardener 
and garden designer seeks position, 0D 
small place or will care for gardens by 
the day. References. F. A., Care of ‘“Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, experienced in all greenhousé 
and outside work. Single, 26 years of age. 
Best of references. J. G., Care of ‘“‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 
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! THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
© 


1931 
PEONY AND SPRING 


FLOWER SHOW 
Tuesday, June 2 2 to 10 P.M. 
Wednesday, June 3 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
COMMUNITY HOUSE, TREVOSE, PA. 
With the co-operation of 
Trevose Horticultural Society and other 
member organizations of the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 


GARDEN DAYS 
Saturday Afternoons, 2 to 6 P.M. 
May 23 and 30; June 6, 13 and 20; 
September 19 and 26; October 3 
Under the auspices of 
Pennsylania School of Horticulture for 
Women, Ambler, Pa. 

This Society co-operating 


® 


Members admitted upon presentation of 
their Membership Cards 


| JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


wishes to announce that on June 
17th, its regular monthly meeting 


date, 


The American Sweet Pea Society 


has been invited to cooperate in a 
Sweet Pea Exhibition in the library, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Lovers of this flower are cor- 
dially invited to exhibit their blooms 
as no restriction is placed on entries 


and no schedule is to be issued. 


Other plants and flowers will also 


be shown and the public cordially 


HISTORY 


OF THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 
By 
ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 





Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 

Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 

Beautifully illustrated and containing 
many rare portraits. 

An indispensable volume for every garden 


library. Price $3.00 
rice ° 


For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








invited. | 





Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 


membership, and entitle the member to the following 
privileges: 
1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
2. To have personal access to the Library and to bor 
row books. 
3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 


Society at which admission is charged. 

4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 
semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 

For proposal blanks and any further information, address 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 




















_ Beats Old Style 
Fertilizer 


ra These little TABLETS 
are highly concentrated 
Nitrates, Phosphates and 
Potash in proper balance. 
Dissolve quickly giving 
immediate fertilization. 
Excellent for general use 
around roses and all 
other perennials. Make 
annuals try to bloom 
7 their heads off. For spe- 
cial purposes like forcing 





or growing prize speci- 
mens, nothing can equal Fulton's Plantabbs. 
Bring vegetables weeks earlier and larger yields. 
Oans of 1000 TABLETS for $3.50, 
uite economical, other sizes $1.00, 
0c and 25c at dealers or sent postpaid 
if yours cannot supply. 

PLANTABBS CORPORATION 


4003 Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
2» sok trey DP PRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” ont 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 


Teac \wane 

















Spraying and Dusting Roses 


ISE garden makers begin early in the season to dust or 

spray their roses, for in this way they protect them 
from mildew and black spot, which ruins countless thousands 
of good plants every season. There are several sprays which 
may be used as well as the Massey dust, which may be pre- 
pared at home by mixing one part of arsenate of lead powder 
with nine parts of fine sulphur. ‘his mixture may be placed 
in a cheesecloth bag, tied to a stick and dusted over the rose 
bushes. The work should be done at least once in every ten 
days to give adequate protection. A good commercial dust is 
colored green to avoid discoloring the foliage. 


New Zealand Spinach for Summer 


INCE dietitians began singing the praises of spinach, this 
vegetable has come into high favor as a garden crop. 
Amateurs have learned, however, that it cannot be grown 
with any degree of success after early Spring. Planted now it 
will be a failure, but the so-called New Zealand spinach can a 
be used as a substitute with perfect satisfaction, for it thrives 
in warm weather. It is particularly useful because only the 
new leaves are used, the plant being allowed to reproduce 
itself all Summer. The seeds germinate slowly but when once 
started the plants grow rapidly and require so much room 
that they should be spaced fully two feet apart. 


Sunflowers as Garden Subjects 


ARDEN makers who like to see humming birds in their 
gardens should pliant sunflowers, not perhaps the tall 
coarse sunflowers, which formerly were the only kinds known, 
but the new dwarf varieties, some pink, some red, some 
bronze. These sunflowers not only attract the humming birds 
but add color and beauty to the garden. They are grown from 
seed sown in the Spring. 





Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Grille Work for Protection 


Window and Door Guards, etc. 
Tel. Everett 1260 Established 1907 














Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made 
by the eae of nature from hardwood 
leaves. Large content of organic matter. 
High capacity for holding moisture and 
soluble plant food. Increases nitrate sup- 
. Lightens and aerates heavy soils 
Makes sandy soil retentive. Imparts to 
seed-bed that degree of mellowness, 
warmth and aeration which is ideal for 
germination. Transplanted seedlings and 
rooted cuttings develop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


$2.50 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 


Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 








WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 





EVERYTHING for Wild Birds. Catalogue Free 
WINTHKOP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street, Canton, Mass, 
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MADONNA 
LILIES 


For June Gardens 
at Attractive Prices 


These stately flowers, symbol of 
purity and devotion, whose royal 
grace and glistening whiteness 
give a supreme distinction to 
any garden are selected from the 
choicest coliection in France — 
stalks 4 to 5 feet tall, often 10 
to 15 magnificent blooms on a 
single stem. 


At these low import prices bulbs 
must be ordered now. They will 
be delivered to you ready for 
planting next September. 
IMPORT PRICES 

Jumbo Size — Extremely large 
picked bulbs for unusual results 
(supply limited). 


60c each; $6.00 a doz. 


Regular Mammoth Bulbs 


$3.50 a doz.; $25.00 
per 100 


S YEAR * "arog sre 


ORDER YOUR BULBS EARLY 


Never have the great bulb growers of Holland been these price advantages, but also extra savings in pack- 
more ready and willing to offer important price con- ing, shipping and handling charges. 

cessions for early orders. Pay on delivery in September but be sure to order 
Never has there been as fine a bulb crop offered at NOW! —and remember, these prices are good to 


prices so low. ‘ 
Add your import order to ours and gain not only 


July 15 — no later! 


DAFFODILS 
and 
NARCISS! 


For Naturalizing and 
Lawn Planting 


Our Old Dominion Collection in 
choicest mixture of airy and 
medium Trumpets, short cupped 
and lovely Poet's varieties. All 
first quality bulbs grown in Vir- 
ginia where their culture has 
flourished since Colonial days. 
These bulbs, being native, are 
fully acclimatized and none bet- 
ter can be grown anywhere. 
The supply will not equal the 
demand. Order at once. 


100 Bulbs ... $6.00 
1000 Bulbs ... 50.00 








ALAM MM 


EIGHT GLORIOUS 
COLLECTIONS 


Magnificent Blooms!—Tip-top Bulbs! 
Wonderful Value!—if you order NOW 


100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. Immense 
flowers on stems 2% ft. tall in May and June. $5.00 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. The tulips 
of grandmother's garden, improved. May and June. $5.00 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 10 named varieties. In 
form like Darwins, wonderful shades of Bronze, Buff, 
Orange, etc. May and June. ne . $5.50 
100 Tulips for the Rock Garden in 5 named varie- 
ties. Charming species, odd shapes, many with reflex and 
curiously twisted petals. They simply belong to the rock 
garden where they will naturalize and their individual 
beauty will stand out most prominently. ...... $9.00 
100 Bedding Hyacinths in 4 colors. ....... $6.00 
100 Named Hyacinths, 2nd size, 4 varieties. $8.50 
100 Narcissus and Daffodils in 10 named varieties 
including the large trumpets, medium trumpets, « short 
cupped, all in the best kinds, , . 

100 Crocus in 5 named varieties. Ist size bulbs. $3.50 


“SUNDEW |” 


The Magnificent Fringed Tulip “Sundew” 
First of its Kind! 


A gorgeous cup of glowing crim- 
son uplifted on a tall stately stem. 
In size and shape a true Darwin 
—-but whose petals are beauti- 
fully fringed and laciniated at 
the outer edges presenting a very 
charming and novel appearance 
either in bed or vase. Not since 
the introduction of Fantasy has 
such a striking novelty been of- 
fered to the tulip connoisseur. 


Doz. $2.00 25 for $3.50 100 for $12.00 


NO DEPOSIT Pay on delivery in September, but 

R E U R E D if you wish, a CASH DISCOUNT 
Q OF 5% may be deducted from 

prices if you send check with order. 

Caution:—These prices are good on orders received be- 

fore July 15. NO LATER. 


SCHLING’S “SPECIAL” 
TULIP BORDER 


as pictured from left to right above 


Doz. 100 1000 

. Baronne de la Tonnaye—Glowing rose shaded 
blush at edges. . : os + ome Rana te . $4.50 $40.00 

. Afterglow—Deep warm rosy orange tinted salmon 

i EES eee CO ‘aire a ‘ 6.00 56.00 
. Feu Brilliant—Glowing scarlet, very large cup. d 6.00 56.00 

. Prince of Orange—Golden terra cotta orange, 
flushed golden brown at edges. ° 6 00 56.00 
5. Plamingo—Rosy flesh, large deep cup. ......... « 6.25 59.00 
6. Valentin—vViolet with blue center. A lovely shade. . 6.50 60.00 


Special Import Collection Prices 


1 dozen each of the above 6 varieties (72 bulbs in all) $ 4.50 
25 cach of the above 6 varieties (150 bulbs in all) 8.50 
100 each of the above 6 varieties (600 bulbs in all) 34.00 
1000 each of the above 6 varieties (6000 bulbs in all) 310.00 


N. B. Save on Bulbs—Send for our Import List 








Don’t Miss this Extraordinary Offer! 


100 DARWIN TULIPS $300 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s Spe- 
cial Mixture made up especially for us from ten of the 
finest named varieties—not at all the ordinary field- 
grown mixture usually sold. A $6.00 value for only $3.00. 




















MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Madison Ave. near 58th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: —Please enter my order for bulbs checked on enclosed list for which I agree 
to pay at these special import prices when order arrives about September 30, 1931. 
Please send me your special ‘Import List’’ of Bulbs. 
I am deducting 5% cash discount and enclose full payment in advance. 
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CROCUS ZONATUS 


A superb Autumn crocus to glorify your rock gardens 
through October and November. 

Here is a charming rarity—a late flowering crocus 
thus scattered through your gardens and borders, in 
September will delight you with its large and un- 
usual flowers of palest blue decked with anthers of 
a golden orange, all through the late Fall and until 
the ground freezes. Perfectly Hardy. 


60c a dozen $4.00 a 100 
$36.00 a 1000 


200 orsrrine $600 

OF SPRING 

Lovely Spring Beauties—the Following 

8 Named Varieties—25 bulbs of each 
Snowdrops—Glory of the Snow (blue)—Heavenly 
Blue Grape Hyacinths—Blue Squills, (Scilla Sibirica) 
— Blue Bells (Scilla Campanulata) — White Blue 
Bells——- Wood Hyacinths—Scilla Nutans) — Winter 
Aconites. 











